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For the Woman's Journal. 
I CANNOT TELL. 


BY LIDA LEWIS WATSON. 
I may not know the fragrance 
Of the flowers whose bloom I see, 
It is not mine to sweetly prove 
Life’s blissful melody. 


And yet, the flowers, purely fair, 
God gives to some to hold; 

Some of the music heard up there, 
This side the gates of gold, 


Fills raptured hearts with ecstacy 
‘Too deep to be expressed. 

But let that be as e’er it may, 

I know God knows the best. 


Perhaps the flowers would droop and die, 
If in my hands they lay; 

And hearing such sweet sounds, might I 
Almost forget to pray. 


And still, I know He understands 

My lack of sacred good, 

Who holds and keeps in heavenly hands 
My crown of womanhood. 


oe —— 
APPLE BLOSSOMS. 
BY MRS. EDNAH D. CHENEY. 
As the apple-tree to-day, 
Blossoms in the sun of May, 
Yet long months must work and wait 
Till it bear its precious freight, 
Till the golden fruit appear, 
Noblest harvest of the year; 


So to-day we sing our song, 

Speak our word; but, waiting long, 
Rain and sunshine meet our need, 
Thought shall ripen into deed; 
Love, with faith and beauty rife, 
Slowly bring the fruit of liie. 





VANISHED OBSTACLES. 

Nothing is easier than to see that society 
has changed. Nothing is harder than to 
admit that it is changing. When you stand 
on a glacier among the Alps, the guides can 
demonstrate to you that it has undoubtedly 
moved, but, for the time being, it looks as 
stationary as the rocks above it. Itis so 
with the matter of Suffrage—not Woman 
Suffrage merely, but the general basis of 
republican government. 

If we were told that anywhere in New 
England there was a community which lim- 
ited all direct political power to those own- 
ing a certain amount of real estate, and the 
eldest sons of these owners, it would seem 
utterly incredible. It would appear so re- 
mote from our American methods that the 
tale must refer to some foreign country or 
distant time. Nor is there now, in truth, 
any such community in New England. But 
it is only forty years since precisely that 
mode of government existed throughout 
Rhode Island, and but for the revolutiona- 
ry action of Thomas Wilson Dorr, in 1842, 
it might possibly exist to-day. An old citi- 
zen of Newport, R. L., once described to me 
how he himself, before the “Dorr war,” had 
turned the scales in an important election 
by casting his vote immediately on his re- 
turn from a long residence in the East In- 
dies,—he knowing absolutely nothing of 
the question at stake, but availing himself 
of his rights as a freeholder’s eldest son. It 
was, for aught I know, a mode of govern- 
ment which would wholly have satisfied 
Mr. Wasson or Mr. Parkman, for it was “a 
governed life of all,” though the governing 
was done by very few. But how remote it 
all seems, and yet how recent it was! 





Again, if any one were told that in any 
New England State there was a legislative 
body based on property, it would appear 
quite incredible. It would seem as remote 
from possibility as the transplantation of 
the English House of Lords. Yet until 
1840 the Massachusetts Senate rested on a 
property basis, the number of Senators for 
each senatorial district being based on the 
proportion of public taxes which that dis- 
trict paid; so that the mere transfer of one 
very wealthy resident from one district to 
another might change, in due time, the dis- 
tribution of Senators. Ex-Governor Bullock, 
in a recent able address on ‘‘The Centenni- 
al of the Massachusetts Constitution,” tells 
us that it was the established theory fora 
long time that the Senate was to be the cit- 
adel of property and the House of popular 
rights; and that this theory was warmly 
advocated in the convention of 1820, by 
Webster and Story, while it was unsuccess- 
fully opposed by Levi Lincoln and others. 
Yet both the theory and the practice have 
so utterly passed away in Massachusetts 
that we never see them mentioned. A 
shadow of the system stiJl exists in New 
Hampshire, but elsewhere it is practically 
forgotten, and the tendency is toward unre- 
stricted popular government. 

That such great changes have been made 
among us, in forty years, is of course no 
argument in favor of any particular change 
proposed. But it is a valid answer to the 
vague dread of all change, and to the com- 
mon impression that the world will come 
to an end if you carry out the principle of 
Equa) Suffrage. Forty years ago it seemed 
to Rhode Island conservatives that society 
would be endangered, if you extended the 
basis of Suffrage beyond the freeholders 
and their eldest sons; while it seemed to 
Massachusetts conservatives dangerous to 
trust society to Legislatures in which there 
was no express recognition of property. 
The fears were as honest, and were as well 
fortified by ingenious arguments, as any 
fears inspired by Woman Suffrage. By and 
by that too will be established, and take its 
place among the accepted things, while all 
exclusively masculine legislation will be 
classed among the vanished restrictions of 
our political history. . W. @ 
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LETTEK FROM MRS. LIVERMORE. 


GENEVA, SWITZERLAND, } 
Aug. 8, 1881. , @ 

Epitor JOURNAL:—A good many years 
ago, when I was a girl of eighteen, I went 
to Southern Virginia for a couple of years. 
The broad Roanoke bisected the plantation; 
the country, with its varied beauty of hill 
and valley, forest and cultivated field, was 
as fair as Eden, and the climate, to me, nev- 
er before out of Boston, and accustomed to 
its rough airs, seemed Italian in softness. 
But I forgot its beauty and balm, when I 
went out to the fields where the slaves were 
at work. For women and men were engag- 
ed in the hard out-door work together, the 
former hardly distinguishable from the lat- 
ter by their dress, while upon them were 
laid the heaviest burdens, and the overseers 
assigned to them the hardest tasks. They 
were wives and mothers, not unfrequently. 
But they had no home life, were ignorant of 
home industries, and knew little of the hap- 
piness and comfort which happy wifehood 
aud motherhood inspire. From their im- 
bruted faces and toil-bent figures all out- 
ward characteristics of womanhood had 
disappeared. They had been degraded to 
the level of human animals—human ma- 
chines. 

Well, during these last three or four 
weeks, 1 have been taken back over all the 
yesterdays that lie between me and my 
youth, and have seen the same enslavement 
of women, and the same brutishness of men. 
Only, the women whom I have seen have 
been nominally free, not chattel slaves— 
they have been white, not black—and the 
country in which 1 have seen them is called 
Germany, not Virginia. Everywhere in 
continental Europe there is contempt for, 
and oppression of Woman. Everywhere 
there is laid on her the menial drudgery 
that must be done, but which men will not 
assist in doing, nor for the performance of 
which will they provide mechanical appli- 
ances, as American men do. Everywhere 
she is robbed of a proper compensation for 
her labor. But Germany, the land of lit- 
erature, science, scholarship, music, art, 
culture—to whose universities we send our 
sons for thorough mental equipment—the 
land which boasts of its advanced civiliza- 
tion—this Germany leads in mean treatment 
of women, and has a pretminence in that 
kind of civilization which leaves nothing 
undone to exalt man, but is content to re- 
gard and treat Woman as a serf. 





The country was in the perfection of its 
midsummer beauty as we journeyed through 
it. Its carefully cultivated fields of grass 
and grain, where a weed would have been 
a sin; its perfect highways, where a rut or 
a loose stone would have been an offence; 
the trees enclosing and shading them being 
trimmed and cared for as if they were exot- 
ics; the streams, kept within stone embank- 
ments, and spanned by substantial stone 
bridges—everything we saw excited our ad. 
miration. But I could not enjoy its beau- 
ty, for here, as in Virginia years and years 
ago, women were forced into employments 
unsuited to them, degraded to extreme men- 
ial service, and robbed of all that makes life 
worth living to a woman. 

Eight tenths of all the agricultural labor- 
ers were women. They were hoeing the 
immense sugar-beet fields, or, on their 
hands and knees, were weeding, where a 
hoe could not be safely used. Staggering 
under heavy loads of manure, which they 
brought from a distant place of deposit, 
they distributed it, as it was needed. They 
were mowing, raking, pitching the hay on 
carts, or loading it, as it was pitched. They 
were reaping, and stacking the grain in the 
fields, or bearing it home on their heads 
and shoulders, which had been so load- 
ed, that we scrutinized long and closely, 
before we discovered the motive power of 
the peripatetic grain stacks marching away. 
In fields where the first crop had been re- 
moved, women were driving the ox or cow 
to plow—for we saw no ploughing with a 
yoke of oxen,—or the ox or cow was dis- 
pensed with, and one woman drew the 
plow, while another held it. 

If there was extra hard work to be done, 
loaded carts to be hauled away, or heavy 
wheel-barrow loads removed, the work was 
assigned to women, who bent themselves to 
the task with patient and persistent energy, 
while men looked on, smoking their eternal 
pipes, without so much 4s lifting a finger in 
help. Scantily dressed, generally bare- 
headed in the blazing sun, quite as often 
bare-footed and bare-legged, they were 
bronzed in complexion, thia of flesh, bent 
and inelastic in figure, without joy in their 
work, or hope in their faces. 

When I inquired what pay they received 
for this severe farm labor, I received an 
answer which the readers of the JouRNAL 
will accept with incredulity. For the work 
of aday, twelve hours long, when these 
women board themselves, they are paid an 
average of twenty-five cents. When they 
are boarded by their employers, their wages 
average ten and twelve cents a day. Men 
doing the same work, working side by side 
with these women, receive nearly twice as 
much. Hard as is this farm work, women 
prefer it to house-service, when they have 
the strength for it--as the great majority of 
house-servants work for board and clothing, 
and very meagre board and clothing at that. 

When we went tothe German cities, we 
saw what was more repellant. We came 
out of the Royal Library of Munich, one of 
the most extensive in Europe, and the 
fourth in size in the world. It comprises 
800,000 volumes, and 25,000 manuscripts, 
with an annual increase of nearly 3000 vol- 
umes. We passed down the imposing stair- 
case, with marble statues of great men at 
top and bottom, and medallions of poets 
and learned men adorning the columned 
gallery on either side. Nothing in all the 
vast collection, it seemed to me, concerned 
women. We descended the outer steps, 
between colossal statues of Aristotle, Hip- 
pocrates, Homer and Thucydides, and came 
upon women—a little army of them. There 
had been a heavy shower, and the streets 
were flooded. Women, bare-footed, or 
wearing modern clogs, were at work every- 
where in the streets, with brooms of rods, 
and stiff brushes, with hoes and shovels and 
hand-carts, directing the floods of the gut- 
ters, clearing them of débris, shovelling it 
into carts, and repairing whatever damage 
the heavy rain had wrought. 

We took an early drive through Munich, 


before the city had awaked. We drove 
through its magnificent gate-ways, one a 
copy of that in the Acropolis at Athens, and 
the other a copy of the Arch of Constan- 
tine in Rome, out to the colossal bronze Ba- 
varia, stretching nearly a hundred feet into 
the blue air. The triple Hall of Fame half 
encircled it, on whose walls are ranged the 
busts of eminent Bavarian men, in the or- 
der of time in which they have lived. Early 
as was the hour, the sun only just touching 
the lips of the majestic Bavaria, women 
were astir everywhere. They were co‘lect- 
ing the offal and refuse from houses and 
stores; sweeping yesterday’s dirt from the 
streets into piles, which other women shov- 
elled into hand-carts; clearing the tracks 
of the tram-cars from obstructions; har- 
nessed into bakers’ and milk carts, and dis- 





tributing their supplies to their customers; 
scrubbing the floors of shops; moving in 
all directions to prepare for the business of 
the day, and that men might not only find 
their breakfasts ready, on rising, but the 
streets and the shops in tidiness and order. 

Wandering among the architectural won- 
ders of Vienna, where everything old and 
ugly is being displaced by modern and beau- 
tiful structures, we halted beside a magnifi- 
cent building in process of erection, to study 
its design. Immediately, we came upon 
women mixing mortar, and far above us, at 
a dizzy height, saw other women climbing 
ladders, bearing on their heads and shoul- 
ders hods of brick, stone and mortar, for 
the use of the masons. 

We spent a day in the picture gallery at 
Dresden; a gallery taking rank with the 
Pitti and Uffizi galleries at Florence, and 
the Louvre in Paris. I realized a dream of 
my life that day, for I stood in the presence 
of the Sistine Madonna of Raphael, and was 
baptized into its tender beauty and radiant 
glory. Raphael’s Madonna is not the only 
inspiration of that gallery, and as I turned 
to leave it, I felt that the memory of the 
day would abide with me, a joy forever. 
I stepped out on the street, and found my- 
self launched in a stream of women, all 
bending under the loads of the baskets 
strapped on their backs, each of which is 
made to carry sixty pounds. Some were 
young, but many were past middle age, and 
some were white-haired, tottering under 
their load, their sad eyes looking into mine 
wearily and hopelessly. 

In some of the towns of Wiirtemberg, 
there are brigades of women water-carriers, 
attached to the fire departments. They 
buy their own equipment of fire costume 
and tin water-pail, and at stated times are 
drawn up in line before the district inspec- 
tor, to go through a drill and sham fire, to 
test their efficiency. In short, there is no 
sort of menial work that is not done by 
German women, and Austrian women as 
well. I have seen them sawing and split- 
ting wood on the streets, and then carrying 
it on their backs up several stories into 
houses.’ I have seen them moulding brick; 
unloading freight cars at depots; building 
the road-beds of railroads; getting stone 
out of quarries; yoked with dogs, cows and 
oxen, pulling heavy loads along the high- 
ways; making and mending the roads; re- 
pairing the embankments of canals; dredg- 
ing rivers and small streams for the sake of 
the fertilizing mud; doing any drudgery 
that men are glad to be rid of. 

The German universities, to which we 
send our sons, each of which numbers its 
students by thousands, and its eminent pro- 
fessors by hundreds, are not for German 
women. Hardly isa ‘higher education for 
women’’ thought ofin Germany. The Ger- 
man woman is completely subordinate to 
the German man, who treats her as his in- 
tellectual inferior, and evidently sofregards 
her. He is willing she should share the 
beer garden with him and the theatre, but 
not the university, nor the field of literature. 
To be sure, there are women in Germany 
who are moved with a divine discontent at 
this repression, subordination and ignorance 
of their sex. I met one of them in London 
--Madame Lina Morgenstern, of Berlin, 
eager to know what American women are 
doing, and how the various reforms of the 
day are progressing, which concern them. 

In Berlin, I was told of women, who, de- 
spite the hindrances in their path, had 
achieved such intellectual greatness that 
even their reluctant countrymen were glad 
to recognize them. Such a woman is Dr. 
Franziska, the sister-in-law of the well- 
known and eminent Dr. Hirschfeld Tibur- 
tius—the former enjoying as great distinc- 
tion as physician, as the latter does as den- 
tist. Not only in Berlin, but in Dresden 
and Munich, I heard of associations organ- 
ized to promote the technical education of 
women, and to secure their employment 
when educated; the associations being offi- 
cered and managed by competent, earnest, 
warm-hearted women. 

But, while Germany isone great camp— 
as indeed is all Europe—an immense stand- 
ing army being maintained in idleness, 
every boy born being regarded as a future 
soldier, and withdrawn at twenty from bus- 
iness and industry to the training of the 
camp, where for three years he is taught 
the hideous trade of the soldier,—there is lit- 
tle hope for the German woman. For -the 
withdrawal of millions of men from their 
homes, and the industries belonging to them, 
forces European women into the severest 
toil, interferes with marriage, breaks up 
homes, demoralizes society, and hinders 
civilizatiov. How true it is that the sever- 
est victims of war, as of drunkenness, are 
always women! 

Mary A. LIVERMORE. 





dailies 
CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Saran P. McLean, of Simsbury, 
Ct., is the author of ‘“‘Cape Cod Folks.” 


Miss GABRIELLE GREELEY, youngest 
daughter of the late Horace Greeley, is visit- 
ing in Poultney, Vt. 


Frances E. Wiiuarp is at Bethlehem, 
among the White Mountains, and thence 
sends breezy letters to Our Union. 


Mrs. Howe’s lecture on ‘‘The Results of 
Kant,” at the Concord School of Philoso- 
phy, was attended by the largest audience 
of the week. 


Miss Eprrn WARRINGTON and Miss Ma- 
BEL Francis have successfully pursued a 
three years’ course of university study at 
Cambridge. 


Mrs. C. H. Daut states that no resolution 
was passed by the Conference of Charities, 
approving of the management of the Deer 
Island prison. 


Miss Katz BentLEy won the bronze 
medal at her conservatory examination in 
London, and is spending the summer on an 
English farm, to recuperate for her work 
in the fall. 


Miss ADELINE TRAFTON, who has been 
seriously i]l with nervous prostration for 
the past year, is slowly recovering, at the 
home of her father, Rev. Dr. Mark Traf- 
ton, at Wollaston Heights, 


Mrs. Domunis, a sister of King Kalakua, 
and the wife of an American shipmaster at 
Hawaii, acts as regent of the kingdom, in 
her brother’s absence. Kalakua has chosen 
her as his successor to the throne. 


Miss JosePHINE E. Hopepon, who pre- 
pared the ‘‘Longfellow Leaflets,” is prepar- 
ing similar leaflets from Holmes, Whittier, 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, and other authors. 
They promise to be exceedingly popular. 


Mrs. ANTOINETTE BRowN BLACKWELL is 
in attendance at the thirtieth annual meet- 
ing of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Sei¢é#ee, in Cincinnati, O. 
She has a paper to read before that body. 


Mrs. Wiiuiams, of Norwich, Connecti- 
cut, has left a fund for the building and en- 
dowing of a school for young ladiesin New 
London, which is now valued at $100,000 in 
personal property, and $25,000 in real estate, 
besides the site, which is worth $10,000. 


Dr. HELEN M. Brnenaq, an accomplish- 
ed graduate of the School of Medicine of 
Boston University, goes west soon, to open 
her practice in Wisconsin. Dr. Bingham 
will be regretted by a circle of devoted 
friends in Boston, and she has received 
some inducements to establish her profes- 
sional work in this city. 


Mrs. Ciara BEewick Cousy delivered a 
very eloquent lecture before the Nebraska 
Woman Suffrage Association, on July 4th, 
at Lincoln. Her remarks were spicy and 
to the point. After the lecture, the associ- 
ation tendered her a vote of thanks for her 
valuable assistance in carrying out the cel- 
ebration programme, and also for her en- 
couraging remarks in the evening. 


Miss Katre J. Roaers, niece of the cele- 
brated sculptor, Randolph Rogers, has a 
studio at her home in Ann Arbor, in which 
she works diligently and successfuliy. The 
Courier says: ‘‘This lady seems to havea 
special gift in the production of faces, and 
has given most of her time to that class of 
work. But she has excellent taste in bring- 
ing out the beauties of a landscape, too. 
Miss Rogers has given considerable atten- 
tion to panel pictures and placques, also, 
and during the spring and summer has made 
a special study of wild flowers. We were 
shown a collection of some fifty different 
varieties, which she had gathered in the 
woods about our city, and reproduced to 
the life, before they had a chance to wither.” 


Mrs. Myra BRADWELL, the editor of the 
Chicago Legal News, demonstrates what a 
quick-witted, energetic woman can accom- 
plish in business. Not only does she edit 
and publish one of the most valuable and 
successful periodicals devoted to the inter- 
ests of the legal fraternity, but as soon as 
the Illinois Legislature adjourns, she goes 
to Springfield personally, and makes a care- 
ful copy of all the enactments of the ses- 
sion, and publishes them in a well-bound 
volume. She has done this at the close of 
the four last sessions of the Illinois Legis- 
lature. The Legislature could not do a 
handsomer thing than to authorize Mrs. 
Bradwell to print the laws officially hereaf- 
ter, and pay her the money for so doing, 
which is now paid to others for doing the 
same work much later and not more per- 
fectly than she does it. 
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POETRY. 


A VISION OF DAWN. 








BY EMILY PFEIFFER. 


lIawoke at a breath, and looked out on the world’s 
wan face, ; 

While the dew, like a death-damp, hung upon leaves 
anc $ 


Asa corpee—the agony over—lies still in its place, 

So still was the earth, that 1 asked, ‘Is it death or 
dawn?” 

Then the night’s last sigh, or the first-drawn breath 
of the day, 

Became as a wind to my thought, and the outspread 


shears 

Of its brooding wings cut the clouds. I was wafted 
away; 

I had cast off the flesh, I had no more to do with the 


I arose with the wind, I arose to the rhythmic beat 

Of those questing wings, still on, through the blue, 
and up, 

While the world, in its dawn or its death, as it slip- 
ped from my feet, 

Grew hollow, and guarded my flight, asa graven cup. 

Through the tremulous air, straight on through the 
ether pure, 

To that midmost heaven, whence nothing can rise or 
fall, 

I flew with my thonght; there it hung as an eagle 


secure, 
And the cup of the earth grew to sight as a burnished 


ball, 

I was set in the midst of the spheres, and they came 
and went, 

As they wove wide circles around me of music and 
light. 


ight. 
But my gaze on the earth, still the home of my heart, 
was bent, 
And it loomed more large through the tears that per- 
turbed my sight, 
For the earth I had quitted I left not for sun or for 


star; 

Of the quiring legions its psalm in my ears was clear- 
est; 

Noll left it for love’s sake, the better to see it from 
far 

And its paling image was still to mine eyes the near- 


Alway before me, wherever I turned my face, 

The waning light of the world, with its sorrowful 
freight, 

And deep in its shade, as it circled its path in space, 

The weary Titan, who reeled with its growing weight. 

As a bark that is blown on its way by an unseen 
wind, 

Asa swimmer, helpless and stark on the torrents of 


change, 

The world and its world-worn bearer, grown deaf 
and blind, 

Wheeled on the beaten path that for ever seemed 
strange. 

And I cried in my heart: ‘‘O Earth, that art left for- 
lorn, 

As a questionless beast fast bound to a ruthless mill, 

As an ox that is muzzled, thou treadest untasted 
corn, 

And workest the unknown work of an unknown 
will. 

Thou workest ever, and lo, of thy toil the fruit: 

The gathering burden of doubt and of lost desire, 

The famine of faith, and of knowledge the empty 
bruit, 

The senile caution of age, and its burnt-out fire.” 

And I saw, in the coming time, when the bodily 
need - 

Had lost yet further its sting, how the rack of the 
mind 

Would break the spirit the languorous flesh had 
freed. 

Or drive it in wildering quest i’ the wake of the 
wind; 

Yea, I saw men groan in the lap of their opulent 


ease; 

And I saw them droop in the arms of a lust supine, 

And sigh for the time when they drank new wine 
from the lees, 

When man’s life as his lot was low, but his hope di- 
vine. 

For the world he could span with his breath, or 
could girdie with light, 

The world, whose rising and setting were both in 


Time. 

Wasa home too straight for that thought, which the 
Infinite 

Drew to its fathomless depths with a madness sub- 


lime. 
And I said: “Oh Earth, thou art dear as the welcome 


grave 

Of the cherished ones I have loved with a love inept, 

Of the suffering ones whom my love was not gifted 
to save, 

Though it rested never, till, safe on thy bosom, they 
slept ; 

O Earth, sad Earth, where the love which has con- 

quered Time, 

And has purged the place where it dwelt with its own 
white flame, 

Still loses the sanction of beauty, which gladdened 
its pr.me, 

And goes on its luminous way in the silence of 
shame.”’ 


Then I wept for love: ““‘What though barren and bit- 
ter you be, . 

Shorn of your glory and pride in the thick of the 
strife, 

Barren and bitter and deep as the fathomless sea,— 

Your restless heart is the ocean and cradle of life! 

Deep sea, wild sea, with your waves and your stormy 
breath, 

You have rocked the cradle of life, till the high em- 
prise 

Of your pathless ways nursed the spirit, which wrung 
from deach 

Wings which should cleave you a way through the 
pathless skies. 

Will the feebler hearts of the elder time, that shall 


be, 

Embark with the best of their store on your wayward 
tides? 

Will they dare, O love, to put out on your barren sea, 

When the stars of your heaven have proved to be 
lying guides?” 

Then I cried to the earth: ‘How, when love shall be 
seen no more, 

And the work he hath done betwixt heaven and thee 
proved vain, 

When no heart shall follow his flight, as he forces 
the door 

To the presence of God, and he drops down among 
us eelf-slain? 

How will it be with the world when of love bereft,— 

With the hungry deep of the heart where his sea 
hath been? 

Or its sinking waters cut off from their source, and 


left 
To the eshapeless horrors that brood on a calm un- 
clean!’ 


Then a voice more sad than the sough of the sad 
west wind, 

Returning lonely from bidding farewell to the sun, 

Made answer for love: “Let him vanish, nor look 
behind 

On the seedless fallows of life, when his day is done. 





Let him vanish forever, or rise on the younger 
spheres, 

To live and reign, or to die with his twin-born Faith, 

To paint with the hues of heaven new bridges of 


tears, 

That shall span, for the infants of time, new gulfs 
of death. 

Let him go, who of old was a king, as a king should 


Who, with faith and hope, was to lead us to storm 
the § 


Let him go, ere, a lonely tyrant and thief of the sea, 

He seize on the wealth of our souls, making mock of 
our cries. 

For love, without faith and hope, is a foeman dire, 

Who softens the hearts of his victims the better to 


rend. 
As hungry, and stronger than death, and more cruel 


than fire. ; 

But should he be light of our life to the desolate 
end, 

How would he mourn for the hearts that could only 
be fed 


With the food of the gods in the days of the coming 
dearth?” 

Then I lifted a pealm of thanksgiving, for love that 
was dead, 

Hid deep in the bosom of God, or the bosom of 
earth. 

And JT heard the Titan who staggered beneath his 
load, 

Groan in the depths of the darkness that covered 

is face, 
As he cursed the obdurate will that had power to 


goad 
To barren endeavor the weakness it spurned through 


space. 

And I rose in a passion of pity and mad revolt, 

And cried to the Titan: “Away with the love-born 
world! 

Cast the sorrowfal burden from off thee,—a deadly 
bolt, 

To hurl through the orderly spheres!"* And the Ti- 
tan hurled, 

The Titan hurled, as I guarded mine ears and eyes, 

From the crash of the falling spheres, that hailed 
fiery death, 

Each against each ;—from the flames, as of hell, and 
the cries 

Of a universe lost in a storm of my passionate 
breath. 

But lo! the music and measure were alway the same, 

The symphony weaving forever its circles of sound, 

As the stars on the floor of the universe guarded 
their flame, 

Or yielded it, fairer for use, when they left the 
round, 

And the earth sped on, though the Titan had failed 
from sight: 

It was gold on the sunside, silver anent the moon, 

And it spun to the tapering point of its garment of 
light, 

As a weaving worm that is closing its own cocoon. 

Then I knew that the thing which had perished had 


reached its mark, 

That the weary light upon death as the bird on the 
nest, 

That on eycs that are heavy with sleep, falls the lid 
of the dark, 

That the Titan was eased of his burden, and taking 
his rest. 

And I lighted down on the outspread wings of my 
thought, 

Through the clanging chords at the crossing paths of 
the spheres, 

Till again in the clouds of the earth I was tangled 
and caught, 

Ere I breasted the tide of the swift-running stream 
of the years. 

Then I lay on my bed, and a flutter passed over the 
night, 

As the curtains of darkness were shaken, before they 
were drawn; 


And the spokes of the wheels of the sun cleft the 
sun, with new light, 

So I saw that the season was spring,—that the day 
was at dawn. 








RAY’S MISSION. 

“I wish I could do something.” Ray 
Severance dropped the needle she was 
threading with violet zephyr, idly upon the 
dainty square of cream canvass, and gazed 
dreamily into distance. 

A large, pleasantly located room, with 
the afternoon sun streaming in through the 
carelessly closed blinds, a closed piano with 
a faint suggestion of dust and neglect about 
it, a few scattered books and papers, chairs 
and tables with a reckless demeanor of loca- 
tion, and an imperfectly dusted what-not 
with nameless trifles irregularly disposed 
upon it. A little glimpse of a dining-room, 
with light and flies holding a supreme con- 
trol over a metaphorical jubilee of enjoy- 
ment, a partially prepared tea-table, and a 
general aspect that very closely resembled 
untidiness. This was the scene. 

Ray Severance, tall, slender, and seven- 
teen, with that subtle suggestion of ‘‘style” 
that made everything she wore and did 
seem namelessly graceful and indescribable 
about her; Ray, with her unusually brilliant 
record as a student in the city academy, and 
her proficiency in music and drawing, was 
the housekeeper here. Her father was rare- 
ly at home; he travelled in the interests of 
his own commercial business; her mother, 
was dead. 

Handsome, hard-working Jack, nineteen- 
year-old Will, struggling with his bookkeep- 
ing in his father’s office and his scholastic 
desires, twelve-year-old Ralph, the school 
boy and torment of the household, and 
nine-year-old Ben clustered around Ray, the 
only girl of the family, and unconsciously 
looked to her; and yet this illogical, un- 
reasoning young lady, who had lately given 
herself to the Lord, her heart warm with 
loving enthusiasm and zeal, and overflowing 
with desire to honor and glorify her Saviour, 
folded her hands and wished for work to do. 

‘*What would you like todo?” The gen- 
tle query came from her companion, Grace 
Pemberton, a diminutive little lady, with 
curling chestnut hair clustering about a fair 
forehead, placid with settled peace and hap- 
piness, and a smile that pierced the shadows 
of life and warmed and gladdened and in- 
spired, so joyous and loving it was. 

“Ob, something grand and noble that 
would help others, and show them I really 





did mean to do honor to the cause of Christ.” 

“‘A generous wish,” said Grace, gently. 
‘Is there nothing you can do?” 

“Well, I might, only that I am so con- 
fined here at home I do not have time,” 
said Ray, as she turned her work to shade 
the pansy she was making. 

“And here?” was the mild suggestion 
from Grace, as she placidly worked a 
button-hole. 

**Well, Idon’t know”— Ray looked round 
the apartment, then she laughed—“‘‘there is 
room for improvement, surely, but the fact 
is, Grace, my room does not look like this; 
I keep it in some kind of order, but the 
boys don’t care for the fussy little trifles 
that I have, and I do the work the easiest 
way, and save hiring help.” 

‘I am aware your room is perfect in the 
matter of neatness and attractiveness,” 
smiled Grace. ‘‘I have rested there too of- 
ten not to know that. Are you sure the 
brothers do not care?” 

“Well,” hesitated Ray, meditating a 
little, ‘‘I never thought they did. I always 
get their meals and have their shirts in 
order. Now, Grace, you're thinking of 
something. Tellme whatitis. What have 
I done or what have I not done?” 

Ray was called proud, but she rose and 
came over to Grace and sat down by her, 
looking earnestly into her face. ‘‘I believe 
you think I have a field of labor here that I 
have not discovered. Tell me about it.” 


She took Grace’s work gently from her 


hands, and held them in her own. There 
was no disputing that a strong affection, 
sweetened and broadened by this living love 
for their Saviour, existed between these two. 

“I was only thinking, dear,” said Grace, 
with that winning sweetness of which she 
was so largely possessed, ‘‘in what a grand, 
beautifully useful place you stood. Re- 
member, the boys have no mother. They 
cluster round tbeir home with you as its joy 
and attraction.” 

Ray sat still, thinking soberly and silent- 
ly. At last she said, ‘‘Grace, do you think 
they would notice if there were flowers in 
the rooms and fancy-work, as there is in 
mine?” 

**Yes,” said Grace, unhesitatingly; ‘they 
might not notice each article individually, 
but the general effect of grace and beauty 
would impress them, and whenever their 
hearts recurred to their home, it would be 
to remember it as holding the strongest at- 
traction of any place on earth. Ray, dear, 
itis your God-given work to make it all 
this.” 

“But I could not do so much work,” said 
Ray, doubtfully, ‘‘It takes nearly all the 
time, as it is.” 

«Yes, I know,” resumed her friend. ‘Do 
not do any more. Keep your strength and 
energy to minister to the minds and hearts 
of your brothers. Take your place as nomi- 
nal head of this home. Make it a happy, 
beautiful one, and hire some heip. It will 
pay.” 

“I know the boys would be willing,” said 
Ray. ‘‘They are very good to me, though 
1 don’t stay with them asl ought. It is so 
tiresome when you want to shut the door on 
household tribulations, and forget them in 
a good time, to feel that you ought to stay.” 

“I know it,” came the gentle, sympa- 
thetic answer, ‘‘but, Ray, let us remember 
‘even Christ pleased not himself.’ ” 

‘And I do want toplease Him,” said Ray, 
humbly and earnestly. ‘‘Grace, dear, you 
have given me new thoughts, a great many 
of them. Iam not going to sigh for new 
work any more. I'll take what the Lord 
has given me cheerfully and try to do it 
well. Is there anything more?” 

‘*‘Wouldn’t you open the piano?” It was 
a gentle, telling suggestion, and Ray said 
eagerly, ‘‘Yes, I will. I never play for 
them, and they all love to sing.” 

“Then you have anew power to keep 
them with you evenings,” said Grace, en- 
thusiastically, and Ray reproached herself 
as she thought how often even her little 
brother Ben spent his evenings in the street. 

**You must stay to tea, Grace,” she com- 
manded, ‘‘and next time it shall be nicer,” 
and with a faint remonstrance or two Grace 
complied. She opened the piano and 
played several spirited melodies, and Will, 
coming in from work, clapped his hands to 
hear. 

As they rose from the well-spread table, 
for Ray took pride in her ability to cook 
well, and went into the sitting room, Grace 
said, ‘‘Let us sing something,” and they all 
clustered about the piano, and sang song 
after song. 

‘Ray, are you going out?” asked Ben, as 
Will left them and Jack went up to his room, 
first promising Grace that he would see that 
she reached home safely. 

Ray shook her head and smiled. ‘‘I was 
going to the library, but you’ll go for me, 
won’t you?” she said. . 

“Of course,” said Ben, 
where’s your book?” 

“On the table,” said Ray; ‘‘you might 
bring something we could read together, 
and—” 

“Robinson Crusoe?” questioned Ben, 
brightening. “If you choose,” said Ray. 
It was a threadbare story to her, but if Ben 
liked it she would enjoy it with him. 

‘Don’t stay long, will you?” she called as 
he closed the door, and he opened it long 


promptly, 





enough to say, “‘Only fifteen minutes.” 

*‘Boys, do you care if I hire a girl?” Ray 
looked across the table, and asked the ques- 
ticnas Jack buttered a biscuit and Will 
sipped his coffee. 

The boys looked amused, and Jack said, 
“What for, sis?” He was fond of his 
pretty sister, and he showed it in tone and 
manner. 

“Oh, some extra work, and by the way, 
I don’t seem to have much time with any of 
you. I think we ought to have some pleas- 
ant evenings here together, and if you will 
help me we will.” 

‘Count on me,” said good-natured Jack. 

‘‘What is to be the programme?” asked 
Will. 

“Oh, reading and music, study and gen- 
eral improvement,” auswered Ray, merrily, 
*‘will you all come?” 

‘Do you admit checkers?” asked Ralph, 
growing interested. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Ray, ‘‘but you will 
have to instruct me, Ralph.” 

“Well,” said Ralph, “I will, sis. To- 
night, did yousay? I promised the boys to 
go with them tomorrow evening.” 

“And that makes me think,” said Ray. 
‘Bring the boys in when you want to, 
Ralph, you can. have the dining-room.” 

“All right,” said Ralph, as they rose 
from the table, and he went out of the room 
puzzled, but happy. 

‘Well, we'll come,” said Jack, as he left. 
‘‘What time does the curtain rise?” 

‘‘At half-past seven,” said Ray promptly, 
‘‘with the piano open.” 

“T’ll send up Mary Murphy,” said Will,as 
he shut the gate. 

“Do, that’s a treasure,” called Ray after 
him, at which gentlemanly Will took off his 
hat, and bowed her a polite good morning, 
saying to Jack as they parted at the corner, 
‘‘What freak is up on Ray now?” and re- 
ceiving for answer, ‘“‘I do not know, but it 
isa pleasant one.” 

And Will, as he took down the ponder- 
ous ledger, thought, ‘‘the pleasantest thing 
that has happened since mother died.” 

“Itis a real shame,’’ said Ray to herself, 
as she surveyed the bare walls of Jack’s 
and Will's room, and looked back into her 
own, pretty and carefully kept. They oc- 
cupied the front chamber, the prettiest in 
the house, but it looked desolate and some- 
what neglected. ‘‘It shall not look so long,” 
decided Ray, as she industriously swept, 
while Mary Murphy sang, washed dishes, 
and scrubbed below. 

‘It looks rather better,” she announced to 
herself, after she had worked an hour. The 
carpet was bright as sweeping could make 
it; the bed dressed in a new white spread, 
heretofore sacred to the spare bed, but which 
Ray decided was not too good to be used; 
her braided piliow-shams with the dainty 
monogram ‘‘S” were added to the plump 
pillows. Ray brought up, with Mary’s 
help, a writing-desk from her father’s room, 
and arranged their books and papers, hung 
yp and looped with ribbons some fresh 
white curtains, promising herself some lam- 
brequins for their windows at the earliest 
moment of manufacture. Then she added 
a bright bouquet to the little table, with its 
white cover, set the study-lamp on her pret- 
tiest lamp-mat in the center, and pronounc- 
ed it for the present done. 

**How nice you look!” said Jack, com- 
ing in wearily and dropping down into the 
first chair, while he looked in a pleased 
way about. The room was cool and shad- 
ed with curtains drooped low, with open 
piano and invitingly scattered books, pa- 
pers and music, a study table, and a domi- 
no box for Ralph and Ben. Ray had 
brought in her ivies, twined them graceful- 
ly about the pictures, pillaged her room of 
all the suitable fancy work, and dotted the 
whole with two pretty bouquets, 

‘Rests a fellow to see this,” said Will, ap- 
pearing in the back door. ‘‘Ray, you’re an 
angel!’’ 

Ray’s eyes filled with pleased tears, even 
while she felt a regretful throb. No work! 
Ah, how she had been mistaken! These 
were not perfect young men, only home- 
loving, warm-hearted and _ affectionate 
brothers, yet here they were gratefully 
praising her every effort for their comfort. 
This would be hers all the time, and the 
approving smile of conscience over the per- 
formance of these humble duties. ‘I’m 
afraid you have not been so happy as you 
could be at home,” she said, ‘‘but I mean 
to do better now. I did not know you 
cared so much for these things,” she finish- 
ed, smiling at Ben, who came in rosy and 
damp from his hasty toilet. 

“Some good fairy has been in our room,” 
said Jack, as he came down stairs. ‘“Thank 
you, sis. I mean to stay there all the 
time.” 

“But we won't let you,” said Ray; ‘‘and 
now, attention, boys! if you don’t fold the 
spread and pillow-shams every night you 
shall be banished.” 

“T give you my word of honor as a gen- 
tleman that ceremony shall never be omit- 
ted,” said Will, while Ray laughed and call- 
ed them to supper. 

What need to speak of the happy even- 
ings that followed, or of the bright months, 
even years, that succeeded this new era in 
the lives of this family? 

Life was not all successes and smooth 





_ 

places for Ray. There were dark days, 
and discouragements, and troublous times 
for the young housekeeper. There were 
self-denials and self-forgetting, hard things 
to do, but the God who gave Ray her mis- 
sion abundantly blessed the cheerful, leving 
willingness with which she labored. Ray 
lived to know, in a happy home of her 
own, that her brothers were earnest, Chris- 
tian, temperance men, who looked back 
upon that home as the brighest spot, the 
most endeared, hallowed place in their 
lives. 

They had always looked upon sister Ray 
as the infallible counselor, guide and sym- 
pathizer of their every trouble and gladness; 
to her they ascribed their successful lives, 
their happiness, and their hope of heaven. 
And she said reverently, ‘Let no woman 
say there is no work to do who has a home, 
however lowly;” and she read, with happy 
smiles and tears struggling for ascendency, 
upon the fly-leaf of the family Bible which 
Will had sent her from Harvard, where he 
was studying: ‘‘Give her of the fruits of her 
hands, and let her own works praise her in 
the gates.” —Jnterior. 
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TORTURES FOR WOMEN. 

Ludicrous though its associations are, the 
ducking stool was an instrument worthy of 
very savages; and we hope there is a war- 
rant for the author’s belief that few offend- 
ers have been committed to it since the 
Elizabethan period. The amiable Vincent 
Bourne sang, to be sure: 

“Astride it set but a Xanthippe, 

Then twice or thrice virago dip ye; 

And not a tambkin on the lea 

Will leave the stream more meek than she;'’ 
and he ought to have blushed at his sing- 
ing. Besides being employed for the cor- 
rection of scolds and otber uncuiet women, 
it is on record that it was occasionally oc- 
cupied by brewers of undrinkable beer, 
bakers of bad bread, and millers who pilfer- 
ed corn. That its use sometimes proved 
fatal is not to be wondered at. In 1731 its 
remedial efficacy was tried, by order of the 
Mayor of Nottingham, ona courtesan of 
that place, with the result that she died 
soon afterward. According to an old chap- 
book, of uncertain date, another unfortu- 
nate woman at Ratcliff Highway was dip- 
ped until, on being released from durance, 
life was found to be extinct. As has been 
attested by a person still living, Jenny 
Pipes, in 1809, was carried about Leomin- 
ster on a ducking-stool, and then immersed 
in the Lng, near Kenwater Bridge, at tbe 
instance of the magistrates. Sarah Lecke, 
of the same town, would have been served 
similarly, in 1817, if the river had not just 
then been too low, luckily for her. Mr. 
Andrews gives severa: engravings of duck- 
ing stools, specimens of which are still pre- 
served, as at Sandwich, Leominster, Ips- 
wich, Scarborough, and Leicester. There 
was one, it is said, at Retford as early as 
1279. 

Ducking-stools may or may not have been 
a flower of British inventiveness, but one 
must needs feel gratified by the probability 
that the brank was borrowed from the Con- 
tinent. Though, apparently, this imported 
abomiaation first won favor in Scotland, 
the native land of the boot, it was destined 
to become disgracefully popular in Eng- 
land. Mr. Liewellynn Jewitt’s description 
of this atrocious piece of mechanism merits 
transcription, for all its faults of style: 

It consisted of a kind of crown, or frame- 
work of iron, which was locked upon the 
head, and was armed in front with a gag, a 
plate, or 8 sharp-cutting knife or point, 
which was placed in the poor woman’s 
mouth, so as to prevent her moving her 
tongue; or was so placed that if she moved 
it, or attempted to speak, the tongue was 
cut in a most frightful manner. ith this 
cage upon her head, and with the gag firm- 
ly pressed and locked against her tongue, 
tbe miserable creature, whose sole offence, 
perhaps, was that she had raised her voice 
in defence of her social rights against a 
brutal and besotted husband, or had spok- 
en honest truth of some one high in office in 
the town, she [sic] was paraded through the 
streets, led by a chain held in the hands of 
the bellman, the beadle, or the constable; 
or, chained to the puillory, the whipping- 
post, or market cross, she was subjected to 
every conceivable insult and degradation, 
without even the power left her of asking 
for mercy, or of promising amendment for 
the future; and, when the punishment was 
over, she was turned out from the Town 
Hall or other place where the brutal pun- 
ishment had been inflicted, maimed, dis- 
figured, faint, and degraded, to be the sub- 
ject of comment and jeering amongst her 
neighbors, and to be reviled by her perse- 
cutors. 

Among the twelve patterns of branks, 
differing more or less in construction, 
some were truly fiendish devices, and could 
hardly have been applied without causing 
extreme suffering. One of these, which was 
still to be seen a few years ago at Forfar, 
was stamped with the date of 1661. If re- 
served for a single class of victims, still that 
class, it should be borne in mind, was de- 
plorably numerous in the benighted days 
of the seventeenth century superstition. 
“The object aimed at, in applying so 
dreadful a gag to those who were condemn- 
ed to the stake as guilty of witchcraft and 
dealing with the devil, was not so much 
the purposed cruelty which its use necessa- 
rily involved, as to prevent the supposed 
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possessors of such unearthly gifts from pro. 
rouncing the potent formula by means of 
which it was implicitly believed they could 
transform themseives at will to other shapes, 
or transport themselves wherethey pleased, 
and thus effectually outwit their tormen- 
tors.” 

The brank, it is stated, was publicly 
used at Chester, by order of the mayor and 
justices of that city, as late as 1824.— The 
Nation. 





—————-_ emo 
THE WHEEL-HORSE. 

There isa wheel-horse in every family; 
some one who takes the load on all occa- 
sions. It may be the older daughter, possi- 
bly the father, but generally it is the mother. 
Extra company, sickness, give her a heavy 
increase of the burden she is always carry- 
ing. Even summer vacations bring less 
rest and recreation to her than to others of 
the family. The city house must be put in 
order to leave; the clothing for herself and 
the children which a country sojourn de- 
mands, seems never to be finished; and the 
excursions and picnics which delight the 
heart of the young people are not wholly a 
delight to the “provider.” I once heard a 
husband say, ‘““My wife takes her sewing 
machine into the country, and has a good 
time doing up the fall sewing.” At the 
time I did not fully apreciate the enormity 
of the thing; but it has rankled in my mem- 
ory and appears to me now an outrage. 
How would it be for the merchant to take 
his books to the country with him to go over 
his accounts for a little amusement? Sup- 
pose the minister writes up a few extra ser- 
mons, and a teacher carries a Hebrew gram- 
mar and perfects himself in a new language, 
ready for the opening of school in the fall? 

Woman’s work is never done. She would 
never have it done. Ministering to father 
and mother, cherishing her husband, nour- 
ishing and training her children—no true 
woman wants to see her work done. But 
because it is never done she needs resting 
times. 

Every night the heavy truck is turned up; 
the wheel-horse is put up into the stable, 
and labor and care are dismissed till the 
morrow. The thills of the household van 
cannot be turned up at night, and the tired 
housemother cannot go into a quiet stall for 
repose. She goes to sleep to-night feeling 
the pressure of tomorrow. She must have 
had ‘‘an eye” over all until every one is 
in bed, and must keep an eye ready to open 
at any moment to answer the need of chil- 
dren, and open both eyes bright and early 
to see the machinery well started for the 
new day. 

There is never any time that seems con- 
venient for the mother of little children to 
leave home, even for a day; but with a little 
kindly help from her husband, and a little 
resolution to herself, she may go and be so 
much the better for it that the benefit will 
overflow from her into the whole house- 
hold. She will bring home some new idea 
and will work with enthusiasm that comes 
from a fresh start. 

One word for the older sister who makes 
the salad for lunch and the dessert for din- 
ner, who takes the position of the wheel- 
horse quite cheerfully while her young sis- 
ters make themselves beautiful and enter- 
taining, and, one after another, find ‘‘one 
true heart” apiece to love them, and leave 
the maiden to grow intoan old maid. How. 
ever willing her sacrifice, it is one; and 
nothing but the devoted love and gratitude 
of the households whose fires she has helped 
to kindle, will reward her for what she hag 
given.—christian Union. 

oe 
A REAL HERO. 


One event of the past week, duly chroni- 
cled at the time, invites a few words of 
more deliberate comment. This was the 
death of a brave and faithful man filling an 
humble and inconspicuous post in life, 
whose name will always be associated with 
one of the most memorable disasters of re- 
cent years in this neighborhood, the burn- 
ing of the steamer Seawanhaka on the 28th 
of June, 1880. We have, unfortunately, 
grown accustomed to ‘‘accidents” which 
under a strict and righteous interpretation 
of the laws, would be known and punished as 
crimes, and the burning of the Seawanhaka 
does not seem, as to its origin, to have differed 
materially from many other cases of catas- 
trophes involving the easily preventable loss 
of many precious lives. But it did differ 
materially from many such cases in the fidel- 
ity and courage displayed by the command- 
er of the vessel, Captain Charles Smith. 
The Seawanhaka, it will be remembered, 
caught fire just after passing Hell Gate and 
was burned to the water’s edge on the Sunk- 
en Meadows of Randall’s Island. She was 
filled with passengers, many of them women 
and children, and from the moment when 
the flames first made their appearance, Cap- 
tain Smith turned his whole attention to 
saving the lives of the people on board. 
He was alonein the pilot-house, and his 
first effort was to beach the vessel on Ward’s 
Island. A schooner lying in the Way made 
this impossible, and then he steered for the 
Sunken Meadows, which were close at hand. 
Before he had come within reach of Ward’s 
Island, the flames had broken forth around 
the pilot-house and through the deck. His 





own clothing was on fire, and he was work- 
ing the wheel literally in the midst of the 
flames. He never flinched for a moment, 
but in order to bring the vessel high and 
dry where he wished to put her, on the 
Sunken Meadows, he actually stooped into 
the flames to secure the turn which it was 
necessary to give to the wheel, and was seen 
by one of the passengers to disappear fora 
moment into a furious blaze. At the very 
moment when the vessel struck the shore, 
the pilot-house fell in around him, a mass of 
living fire. How he escaped, or how he 
reached the shore, he himself never clearly 
knew, but his first exclamation to one of the 
passengers who helped him upon the land, 
was, ‘‘l hopeI have done my duty.” His 
hands and arms were burned almost toa 
crisp, the sight of one eye appeared to be 
gone, and he was terribly burned about the 
head. He was carried at once to the Ran- 
dall’s Island Hospital and when, after many 
weeks of suffering, he was enabled to return 
to his home, he carried with him the seeds 
of the painful disease from which, but little 
more than a year a‘terwards, he finally 
died. The combination of prompt, cool, 
practical intelligence with instinctive 
thoughtfulness for others and loyalty to 
duty, shown by Captain Smith in the most 
terrible emergency of his life, entitles him 
to be enrolled in the list of those heroes of 
private life and of peace, to whom the world 
owes more and pays less than it does to its 
warriors. His conduct was thrown into 
brighter relief at the time by its marked con- 
trast with that of some other personson board 
from whom, under the ordinary estimate of 
the influences which form the character of 
men, at least an equal nobility of bearing, 
in the presence of danger to themselves and 
others, might have been expected. But it 
is not necessary now to recall this contrast 
in order to keep the memory green of this 
gallant and unselfish man. Had he thought 
of himself on that trying day, none would 
think of him now, urless indeed to despise 
him. He thought only of his duty and of 
others, and the story of his conduct will be 
read with admiration and respect, long after 
oblivion shall have swallowed up scores 
upon scores of the ‘‘famous reputations” 
and the ‘‘brilliant fortunes” of the passing 
day.—V. Y. World. 


LEGISLATION NEEDED. 





P. W. Crowe, of Peoria, Lil., whose name 
has been mentioned in connection with the 
attempt to blow up British vessels, openly 
confesses his knowledge of the plot, and 
claims the same right to manufacture explo- 
sives that others have to make firearms. He 
has letters from O’Donovan Rossa, and 
boasts that after September 1, no English 
vessel will be safe. Some of the shells are 
on exhibition, but there is nothing indicat- 
ing that those already used were made 
there. It is thought that the shells are 
being made in Peoria, and the explosives 
and machinery at other points. If there is 
no law to meet the case, Congress ought to 
lose no time in making one, to suppress 
these enemies of the human race. 

oe 


“LOVE NOT.” 


There is a song called ‘‘Love Not,” once 
very popular, for the melody is exquisitely 
beautiful..nd pathetic, and the words equal- 
ly good: 

**Love not! love not! the one you love may die, 

May perish from the gay and gladsome earth; 

The silent stars, the blue and smiling sky 

Beams on its grave, as once upon its birth. 

Love flings a halo round the dear one’s head, 
Faultless, immortai till they change or die.” 
When the funeral cortége with the body 
of the lamented President Lincoln were con- 
veying him to his last resting-place in his 
Illinois home, the band played ‘‘Love Not” 
—so touchingly beautiful that the people 

could not restrain their tears. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION REJECTED. 


It is Said that the breaking-up of the Chi- 
nese educational mission was caused by a 
native official, who came to Hartford to in- 
vestigate and report upon the progress of 
the students. He was shocked, so it is 
said, because the youths were becoming 
thoroughly Americanized, and, in some cas- 
es, had discarded their queues; and though 





. Yung Wing tried hard to overcome preju- 


dices, he wrote home that it would never 
do, as the sacred traditions of China were 
disregarded, and the boys, to all intents, 
were American heathen. But there is an- 
other and a better reason. It would be 
strange indeed if the Chinese should desire 
an American education for their young 
men, in view of the systematic injustice and 
brutality with which their race is treated in 
California. If they did, they would be 
the most abject of mankind. : 


_ 
a 


CO-EDUCATION IN ITALY. 





Signorina Carolina Magistrelli, of Mantua, 
and Signorina Evangelina Bottero, of Acqui, 
who had previously passed with, great dis- 
tinction, examinations in Greek, Latin and 
Italian literature in the Roman University, 
took, the other day, doctors’ degrees in nat- 
ural sciences. No woman has, until now, 
taken a degree in this university, since its 
foundation in the thirteenth century. A 





Roman newspaper says that, notwithstand- 
ing that the appearance of these young wo- 
men among the students was at first viewed 
with dissatisfaction by the heads of the uni- 
versity, their studies soon won for them the 
esteem of the professors, and their exem- 
plary conduct was such that their presence 
among the students, instead of being a cause 
for dissatisfaction, commanded the chival- 
rous respect of their colleagues of the male 
sex. 

















. Why are You Bilious? 

Because you have allowed your bowels to 
become costive, and liver torpid. Use Kid- 
ney-Wort,to produce a free state of the bow- 
els, and it will stimulate the liver to proper 
action, cleanse the skin of its yellowness, 
cure biiious headache, and cause new life 
in the blood. Druggists haveit, both dry 
and liquid. —Zion’s Herald. 


Write to Mrs. Lydia E. Pinkham, No. 
233 Western avenue, Lynn, Mass., for 
pamphlets relative to the curative proper- 
ties of her Vegetable Compound in all fe- 
male complaints. 


Set Back 42 Years, 


“T was troubled for many years with 
Kidney Complaint, Gravel, etc., my blood 
became thin; I was dull and inactive; could 
hardly craw! about; was an old, worn-out 
man all over; could get nothing to help me, 
until I got Hop Bitters, and now Iam a boy 
again. My blood and kidneys are all right, 
and I am as active as a man of 30, although 
I am 72, and I have no doubt it will do as 
well for others of ay ote. It is worth a 
trial.”—(Father.) Sunday Mercury. 


The Herald 
of Praise. 


SEND ON YOUR ORDERS FOR THIS NEW 
BOOK FOR CHOIRS, CONVENTIONS 
AND SINGING CLASSES. 


It is che work of L. O. EMERSON, of whose pre- 
vious books of sacred music about valf a million cop- 
ies have been sold. So that the issue of a new Charch 
Music Book by him is a notable event. Judging by 
previous experience, a8 many as a hundred thousand 
pereons are to use this, the last and best compila- 
tion, filled from cover to cover with new, fresh, inter- 
esting, practical music and words. Specimen copies 
mailed for $1.00. The usual redaction for quantities. 


T E DE is a companion book to 

the HeRaLp or PRaIsE, 
and is intended for Singing Classes only, with no 
reference to choir singing. The contents are similar 
to those of tae excellent Heraup, but matters are 
condensed, and whatever is not perfectly appropri- 
ate for Singing Classes, is left out. Specimen copies 
— for 75 cents. The usual reduction for quanti- 
ties. 

With the Ipgat, which is a most real book, and 
the Heratp or Pratez, which is the best praise 
book, teachers and choir leaders will be fully equip- 
ped for a successful musical season. 


























OLIVER DITSON &CO., Boston. 


An eminent American clergyman, 
writing from London, says of FRANCES 
POWER COBBE’S new book on the 
“DUTIES OF WOMEN”: “It is the pro- 
foundest, wisest, purest, noblest book, 
in principle, aim, and tone, yet written 
upon the True Position of Woman in So- 
ciety. It should be circulated far and 
wide among all classes of our country- 
women. It should become the ‘Hand- 
Book’ and Vade-Mecum of young Am- 
erican girls.” 





Author's American Edition. Cloth. 12mo 
PRICE $1.00. 





For sale at the office of 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


No. 5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 





No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girlsat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparing, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
full confinement of school. Manyof the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 

The Special BUSINESS COURSE mects the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as useful to 


‘girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 


ing such in youth have too often been few. 
Catalogues giving full particulars can be had at the 
office of this paper or at the school. 


WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School. 


The Twenty-eighth Year of this Family and 
Boarding School tor boys and girls will begin Wednes- 
day, Sepi. 21, 1881. For catalogue and information 
apply to NATH'L T,. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 


$72* WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 
Costly outfit free. Address Trug & Co., Au- 
gusta, Maine. 














NEW BOOKS. 


Synnove Solbakken. 
By BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON. Translated b 
prof. R. B. ANDERSON, with a Bi 
10 of Bjornson and a fine portrait. 16mo. 


The first volume of an authorized American edi- 
tion of the novels of this eminent Norwegian writer. 
Prof. Anderson says of it: “It atonce made a pro- 
found impression, and established his both 
at home and abroad, not only on account of the sim- 
ple and charming plot, but for the short, direct, 
pithy, saga style in which it was written.” 


Friends: A Duet. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of “The 
Gates Ajar,”’ ‘Hed, In,” etc. Ina new and at 
tractive style of binding. $1.25. 

Every new story by Miss Phelps extends her 
utation, and adds to the army of her readers and ad- 
mirers. “Friends” will be found one of the most in- 
teresting and noteworthy stories she has yet written, 
and will doubtless be in great demand for summer 


The Theistic Argument as af- 
fected by Recent Theories. 


By J, L. DIMAN, late Professor of History at Brown 
niversity. Edited by Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, 
of Yale College. 8vo. $2.00. 

An important work, discussing with great ability 
and remarkable candor the theories of Darwin, Spen- 
cer, Huxley, and other writers of eminence, whens 
views have gained wide currency, and whose systems 
are regarded as more or less directly opposed to the 
theory of a personal God e vigorous reasoning 
is clothed in language of great precision ana beauty. 


England Without and Within. 


By RICHARD GRANT WHITE, author of “‘Words 
and their Uses,” ‘“‘Every-day English,” etc, $2.00 
This book includes. beside other papers, the ad- 

mirable essays on salient features of Englisn life, 

character, and society which have recently ap 

inthe Atlantic Monthly. It is so rich in acute and 

thoughtful observation, and is so attractively written, 

ba pa at cannot fail to instruct and charm a multitude 
of readers. 


The Philosophy of Carlyle. 
By EDWIN D. MEAD. 1ivol.,16mo. $1.00, 


This thoughtful book will recall the public atten- 
tion from the unfortunate “Reminiscences” of Car- 
lyle to those works of his which have long and justly 
been accounted classics and epoch-making books. 
It is acareful, thorough survey of Carlyle’s career as 
awriter, in order to estimate justly his rank, charac- 
teristics, and value asa thinker. It will be read with 
pm og and gratitude by all who admire Carlyle’s 
genias. 


A Gentleman of Leisure. 

A Novel, by EDGAR FAWCETT, author of “A 
Hopeless Case.’’ ‘‘Little Classic” style. $1.00. 
Mr, Fawcett’s excellent novel, “A Hopeless Case,’ 

attracted no little attention last summer by the fresh 

and pleasing story it toid, and by its engaging style. 

“A Gentleman of Leisure” isa story of equal inter- 

est, and will be a favorite book at seaside and coun- 

try resorts this season. 


Longfellow Leaflets. 


Selections from the works of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Witn illustrations. 12mo. 50 cents. 
These “Leaflets” comprise short poems and prose 

passages from Longfellow’s writings. They are 

bound in a pamphlet, and are also put up in a box in 
single leaves for distribution and use in schools 


These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish- 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
Boston. 


THE STORY 





—OF THE—— 


MANUSCRIPTS 


REV. GEO. E. MERRILL. 


Illustrated with fac-similes of the various New Tes. 
tament Manuscripts. 


Price, ° . $1.00, 


SHAKESPEARE 
Birthday Book, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


PLAIN, . 75. GILT, . 9. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


So as by Fire. 


By MARGARET SYDNEY. Author of “Five Lit 
tle Peppers.”” 12mo. Mlustrated. $1.25. 
This bright story is brimful of life and written in 
a style both elastic and vigorous, It will be found 
thoroughly interesting and admirably adapted to 
Sunday schools. 


Choice New Books. 


UNCLE MARK’S AMARANTSS. By Annie G. 


FhahO cc cc ccccccccccccsccccccccccecscecccoooce BOO 
FoR MACK'S SAKE. By S.J. Burke ........ 1.25 
HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. By Harriet 

D. Slidell Mackenzie.......-. Coecceeece coos 200 
THE ONLY WAY OUT. By Mrs. Jennie F. 

Willing........++- sinpinneaeisctgnaniutds GRR 
SOME CURIOUS SCHOOLS, Various Authors 1.00 
NEXT THINGS. By Pansy............ seeecee 1,00 


MRS. HARPER’S AWAKENING. By Pansy. 1.00 
TWO YOUNG HOMESTEADERS. By Mrs. 
Theo. R. Jemness.......-.-+0...4 ccosccccce 1.00 
SO AS BY FIRE. By Margaret Sidney........ 1.25 
THE STORY OF THE MANUSCRIPTS. By 
Bev. G. Be. Marth cccccccccce coseccescecccs 1,68 
DAVID LIVINGSTON. By John S. Roberts.. 1.50 
PRINCE AND PAGE. By Miss Charlotte M. 
Yonge. ..0. cvccscsces. ecncce-secceccccocccce SMB 
LITTLE DUKE. By Miss Charlotte M. Yonge 1.25 
GOLDEN DEEDS. My Miss Charlotte M. 
TORO. .ccccdscdvccce Seebectodabaa besdéécc’e 1.25 
SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY TEXT BOOK... 90 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS: 


82 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 





Round -Robin Series. 


“Perhaps it may turn out a song, 
Perhaps turn out a sermon.” 


—_ 


No.1. A Nameless Nobleman. 
PRICE $1. 


The ecenes are laid in Paris and Provence, Que 
and New England, and the actors are French pobles 
and Paritsn rustics, in the most quaint and pictur- 
esque years of the colonial era. is rich in 
charm ~ description and dramatic . The 
foray a te nde ban eta at Bee 
e odors o the rose of 
and the mayflower of New England.” 


No. 2. A Lesson in Love. 
PRICE $1. 


A story of modern society in New York, with a 
paradiee of love-making oy dainty boudoirs and on 


the rocky New England h 
“The novel of ma The Alliance cails it: 


No, 3, The Georgians, 


PRICE $1. 


A brilliant novel of Southern lif harac 
which incidents and types quite original “in my os 
a a is concers y are with absorbing 

in - “We think this book very 
Hawthorne's best effort... Th a 


e grand 
found climax of the story lin in 
the story of Hester Pryeee.” ee Se Mike 


No.4, Patty’s Perversities, 
PRICE $1. 


“This is the most original story that has appeared 
for ene = Providence 
new | ound- n, ‘Patty’s P sities,’ 
already attributed to half a pr a peuple, among 2 
them Mrs, Julia Schayer, the author of Tiger ; 
Terry Cocke, and the deakte fee 
e, an e ter 0! . 
Whitney.”—Boston Courier. oe 


W. D. HOWELLS’S 


A Fearful Responsibility. 
PRICE $1.50. 


“Against the rich Venetian and which our 
author is so fond of pen | into his sketches, out- 
lined with the artistic grace that has made him fa- 
mous, and infused with his delicate wit, they are in- 
Lay’ d more fascinating than any of the creations of 
pure fiction which other modern writers are prone to 
give us.” —Syracuse Herald. 

“Exquisite pieces of workmanship, reflecting the 
very brightness and glow of the atmosphere of 
Southern Europe.""—New Orleans Democrat. 


MISS NORA PERRYS 


A Book of Love-Stories 


(16mo, $1) is a collection of ten dainty and seeertal 
stories of New England love and lovers, which the 
Philadelphia North Ameriean characterizes as ‘‘just 
the thing that people want to read between the inter- 


vals of bathing, promenading, flirting, dancing and 
losnemg on hotel piazzas,”’ But the Press 
es & 


ees pet pee view of it, sa: that 
these stories are ‘‘of the right length for in 
rocky nooks of the sea-shore, or bird-haunted or- 
chards,”’ being, moreover, as ‘‘fresh and flavorous as 
newly-gathered wood-straw berries.” 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON. 
NEW BOOKS. 





Nez Perce Joseph. 


An account of his Ancestors, His Lands, His Confed- 
erates, His Enemies, His Murders, His War, His 
Pursuit and Capture, By OLIVER 0. HOWARD, 
alee U.S. A., and Supt. West Point. Cloth. 


This historical narrative corrects many mistakes 
heretofore given in the accounts of the celebrated 
Indian campaign, which resulted in the capture of 
this famous Indian Chief. It is truthful as a milita- 
ry wopent, and as entertaining reading as one could 
desire. 

What has been said of another book by the same 
Fr, ay be said - this. ADS x, 
< e American people can, by buying this boo 
administer to either the pecuniary relic” or the per- 
sonal gratification of the noble soidier who has writ- 
ten it, then we say with all earnestness they should 
do it, and at once, and liberally. This veteran and 
true patriot has done his countrymen services of so 
lasting a nature, that history will not permit them to 
die; and whether he has warred nst the enemies 
of the republic or the redskins of the plains and lava 
beds, he has always done his full duty and conscien- 

tiously.”"—San Francisco Post. 


Hinges of the Language. 


Pronouncing Hand-book 
OF WORDS OFTEN MISPRONOUNCED, 


And of words as to which a choice of pronunciation 
is allowed. 3000 mistakes iu pronunciation cor- 
rected. A pocket volume. ice, 60 cents, cheap 
ft is design yr rt th t f th 

8 to repo e current usage of the 
best speakers, after a careful comparison of those 
bulky standards, Webster and Worcester, and due 
consultation with the works of the best English lex- 
icographers and orthoepists. Also, to record such 
words as may be pronounced in either of two ways, 
without offence to good taste. 


Hand-books English Synonyms 


With an appendix showing the correct use of prep 
ositions, also a collection of Foreign Phrases. 
L. J. CAMPBELL. author of ‘‘Pronouncing Hand- 
book of 3000 Words often Misprenounced.”’ 32mo, 
cloth, 50 cents. 


Hand-book of Punctuation. 


And other Typographical Matters, for the use of 
Printers, Authors, Teachers and Scholars. By MAR- 
SHALL T. BIGELOW, Corrector at the University 
Press. Cloth, 50 cents. 





THE SCHOLAR IN THE REPUBLIC 


—BY— 
WENDELL PHILLIPS, 
Address at the Centennial Anni of the Phi 
of Harvard 


versary 
Beta Kappa College, June 30, 1881. Fine 
edition; large type; tinted paper. Price, 20 cents. 





For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of price. 


Lee and Shepard, 
PUBLISHERS,’ 


47 Franklin Street, . + Boston. 
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All communications for the Woman’s JouRNAL 
and all letters relating to its editorial manacement, 
must be addressed to Editors of the Woman's 
JOUBNAL. 


pasieess Gapartment f the pty ny SH 
oO! 
to Box 3638, Boston. Remittances in Let- 
ters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
senate cons in lotions pet pesisteses will be at the 
risk of the person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. of date printed on 
the is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
a stamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 


iration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








SUFFRAGE CONVENTION aT CUMMINGTON. 
The convention announced to be held at 
Cummington last week, was postponed to 
the 23d inst., next Tuesday. Mrs, Julia 
Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, H. B. Blackwell 
and Rev. John W. Chadwick will address 
the meeting. Parke Godwin will also be 
present, and others. Citizens of neighbor- 
ing towns are invited to attend. There is 
need of afresh movement in the western 
part of the State. There are good Suffra- 
gists there. This convention should com- 
bine them. The sessions will begin at 2.30 
and at 7 o’clock P. M. L. 8 


2+ 
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A NEW OFFER. 

On and after September 1, till the end 
of the year, we will send the Woman’s 
JOUKNAL to any new subscriber for fifty 
cents, four months. We do this now, that 
those who know the value of the JouRNAL, 
and wish to increase its circulation, may 
have their list of names ready and in our 
hands, in time for the first September num- 
ber. 

Here is one way in which almost every 
Suffragist can aid our common cause. By 
far the larger number of those who read 
the Woman’s JouRNAL four months, con- 
tinue to take and read it. In this way new 
interest is created, and old interests are kept 
alive, and knowledge of the question every- 
where is obtained. Who will send fifty 
cents for the Woman’s JouRNAL for four 
months? L. 8. 
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THE DOWNWARD ROAD. 

The swift descent, and the tragical resuit 
in the case of two young women, elsewhere 
related in this paper, should be a warning 
and a lesson to parents who leave their chil- 
dren without instruction and without re- 
straint. The free manners which one is 
shocked to see almost everywhere, are quite 
likely to lead to loose morals, and the visible 
ending is shame and sin and shocking death. 

Sons must be taught that they should not 
permit for themselves any act, which they 
would not approve ina sister. The whole 
current of public opinion which holds light- 
ly sins against chastity when committed by 
men, must be changed. So long as half- 
grown boys see that men who debase them- 
selves are welcomed in society, and that it 
is not held to be anything against a man that 


‘ he visits houses of infamy, or seduces a girl, 


these growing boys will follow the example 
of their elders. 

When such men are covered with disgrace, 
as @ Woman in similar circumstances would 
be, there will be a safeguard for young men. 
Sin is sin, by whomsoever it is committed. 
Girls are innocent; but, to remain so, they 
must have knowledge, must be instructed by 
their parents, must be taught that personal 
respect which induces reserve, and which 
will make them chary of themselves. It 
is the ignorance of girls that makes them 
heedless of these warning examples. 

The imperative thing, at this moment, is 
to insist that men guilty of such crimes 
against women, shall receive the severest 
punishment known to the law. There 
ought, indeed, to be a special law for the 
punishment of this class of crimes, and the 
penalty should involve # life sentence. Men 
who prowl, like wild beasts, watching to de- 
stroy young girls, are safe only within pris- 
on walls. The Malley men, who wiled 
Jennie Cramer by suppers and rides and 
walks, to the point where Blanche Doug- 
lass saw her “‘screaming and pleading with 
James Malley,” are, to all intents and pur- 
poses, guilty of her murder. Public senti- 
ment and law should hold them as such. 

The Mayor of Wilmington, by every 
sanctity of his office, should hunt out the 
brutes who, worse than savages, maltreated 
and outraged the young Philadelphia girl. 
The women of Wilmington should demand 
this, and since Delaware uses such punish- 
ments, the whipping post and the State 
prison should await their capture. The 
‘‘well dressed young man” who accosted her 
in Fairmount Park may escape detection. 


But the police should be instructed, when 





the purpose of such a man is evident, to ar- 
rest him as a disturber of the peace. This 
summary treatment would go far to prevent 
such tragedies as we record to-day. But 
behind all this, lies the needof home care 
and instruction. L. 8 





“THE WOMAN’S HERALD OF INDUSTRY.” 


We have received the first number of a 
paper published in San Francisco by Mrs. 
J. W. Stow, bearing the above title. Mrs. 
Stow is well known in many States of the 
Union, by her persistent attempts to alter 
and better the probate laws, and by her 
books on that subject. Her new paper is 
remarkable for the boldness with which it 
states facts, and attacks unjust and unequal 
laws. 

Mrs. Stow devotes several columns to 
most startling statements of the shameful 
treatment she has received at the hands of 
officials, which should rouse men and wo- 
men in San Francisco to deal w'th their law- 
less law officers. We shall make some ex- 
tracts from this remarkable account. 

Silk culture, bee culture, codperative 
homes, and a variety of matter of general 
interest, fill up the columns of this eight- 
page monthly paper, the price of which is 
one dollar a year. It is published at No. 
804 Stockton street, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. L. 8. 
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THE AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFR!GE 
SOCIETY. 

The next Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in Louisville, Ky., on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Oct. 25 and 26. Further par- 
ticulars will be given later. Auxiliary State 
and local societies are requested to note 
the time and place, and prepare their annual 
reports, and elect their delegates. 

As this meeting occurs on the week ful- 
lowing that of the Women’s Congress in 
Buffalo, N. Y., the proximity of time will 
enable those who go from the South and 
West to attend the Congress, to attend this 
meeting of the American Woman Suffrage 
Association on their return, without extra 
travelling expense. 

’ Mary F. Tuomas, President. 

Lucy Strong, Chairman Ex. Com. 
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THE PRESIDENT. 





President Garfield has had a dangerous 
relapse. His stomach refused nourishment 
of any kind. It could not retain even water. 
He seemed near to death’s door. But, as we 
goto press, he has rallied, and hopes are 
still entertained of his recovery. But it is 
evident his life hangs by a thread. 
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“MARRIAGES OF CONVENIENCE.” 

During the temporary release of the edi- 
tor of this paper from her post, an article 
with the above heading, last week found its 
way into these columns, which seemed to 
convey approval of such marriages, or, at 
least,not to object to their acceptance. But 
the WomAN’s JOURNAL holds another view. 
It does not in the least approve or accept as 
marriage, anything short of that great bap- 
tism of affection which blends two hearts in 
one. Thetie which binds mothers to their 
children is not stronger than that should be 
which entitles two human beings to assume 
the responsibility of a relation out of which 
other lives may come. Those who accept it 
in this plane, reinforce each other for all 
the events of life. In joy and in sorrow, in 
sickness and health, in prosperity and ad 
versity, they share the good, increasing it by 
sharing, and they divide the losses and the 
evil of life by bearing them together. 

It is from marriages on a lower plane that 
easy divorces come, with all their train of 
evils to the parties themselves, and to their 
children. L. 8. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE. 

Patience is necessary in nearly all the af- 
fairs of life. In the case of School Suffrage 
for women, time and patience both are re- 
quired. Those who can accept the condi- 
tions which seem inevitable, at this stage of 
the existence of the law, will find them- 
selves rewarded with the vote for members 
of school committee. In many cases, the 
officials do not seem to understand or to ac- 
cept the conditions of the amended school 
law. The law expressly states, ‘‘When the 
name of any woman has been placed on the 
voting list of any city or town, it shall con- 
tinue on the list of said city or town, so 
long as she continues to reside there, and to 
pay any State or county, city or town tax, 
that has been assessed on her, or her trus- 
tees, in any city or town in the Common- 
wealth, within two years previous to any 
voting day.” 

This would seem to be clear enough. But 
the registrar in this city refuses to register 
the names on the lists of last year. As the 
same thing may happen in other towns, and 
women become perplexed in their attempts 
to find the proper steps to take, to make 
their right to vote for school committee 
sure, we append, in another column, the 
exact steps which must be taken in order 
to enable women to vote. L, 8. 





MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE FOR SCOTCH 
WOMEN. 

At a great Suffrage meeting held in Lon- 
don, July 14, atthe Westminster palace 
hotel, Dr. Cameron, a member of Parlia- 
ment from Scotland, said, in regard to the 
municipal franchise: 


“I have always thought it right that the | 


women of Scotland should possess that 
franchise which has been so well exercised 
by the women of England. The most im- 
portant and material fact in connection with 
that bill was that it did not incur the slight- 
est opposition. The fact, 1 say, is a most 
material one, as showing that the rabid hos- 
tility to Woman Suffrage, which has existed 
so long in the House of Commons, is gradu- 
ally on the decline. [Hear, hear.] We 
have made a great advance on this question. 
The era of ridicule has passed, and the 
weapons which we have now to encounter 
are not so formidable or disagreeable as 
they were previously. We are now ina 
stage of platitudes. Those connected with 
the movement for the extension of the par- 
liamentary franchise to women,cannot men- 
tion the subject without being met by a 
dozen platitudes, and of all things in the 
world platitudes are the hardest to meet. 
{Hear, hear.] We are told that in our ad- 
vocacy of the cause we are advocating some- 
thing revolutionary, and I think I have 
heard that argument used by no less an au- 
thority than the present Attorney-General 
for England. Is it revolutionary to pro- 
pose to give the parliamentary franchise to 
women in a country where a woman rules, 
and is it revolutionary to extend to women 
the same rights at parliamentary elections 
as they now possess in connection with 
town councils, school boards, and boards of 
guardians? Then, again, it is said that wo- 
men have their proper station. Of course 
they have, and so also have men, but what 
the recording of a vote every four or five 
years has to do with the sphere of a woman, 
or a man, I cannot see. Further, it has been 
said that if the parliamentary franchise was 
granted to women, they would not exercise 
it, Ido not believe such an assertion, and 
I know that women who possess the right 
to vote at municipal and other elections ex- 
ercise their franchise. [Hear, hear.] The 
men in the House of Commons who allege 
that the women would not exercise the par- 
liamentary franchise, if extended to them, 
are those who at fashionable dinner parties 
sit beside ladies who say they do not want 
the franchise. But these are not the per- 
sons who are to judge whether, if the privi- 
lege were granted tomorrow, other women 
would not exercise it. What had been said 
about women being all on one side was not 
true, because women are divided on matters 
religious and political just as much as men 
are. Lam fully convinced that if there is 
to be justice all round there must be repre- 
sentation all round, and I have no hesitation 
in saying that, if the parliamentary vote is 
given to women, as I trust it will soon, 
it will do more than anything that has been 
done for many years past in the cause of 
freedom, temperance, justice, and peace.” 
[Applause. ] 

This straightforward speech of Dr. Cam- 
eron is commended to the attention of the 
law makers in our several States. At the 
same meeting, Mrs. Duncan McLaren, who 
was received with applause, expressed her 
pleasure that the women of Scotland were 
now on a level with their English sisters. 
And she added: ‘‘I must say that Mrs. Cam- 
eron deserves also considerable praise. She 
has shown us how much can be done by the 
wives of members of Parliament to lead 
their husbands on to honor and distinction.” 

This sentence was much applauded. It 
contains a hint to wives here, which,if they 
act upon it, may hasten the time when 
Municipal Suffrage will be enjoyed by wo- 
men on this side the ccean. Meantime we 
congratulate English and Scotch women on 
their success. L. 8. 
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OUTSIDE SUFFRAGISTS. 





A friendly Suffragist, in a late number of 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, says, ‘‘The greater 
number of believers in Woman Suffrage are 
obliged to remain for the most part outside 
the ranks of the active workers in that 
cause,” 

This is surelya mistake. The fact that so 
many Suffragists, good and true men and 
women, excuse themselves from any re- 
sponsible part in the direct work, is one 
great reason why the success of our cause 
is so long delayed. 

There is probably not a Suffragist who 
could not arrange to have one or two meet- 
ings held in his or her town every year. A 
single good meeting wi!l do much to en- 
lighten an audience, to give a true idea of 
the meaning of Woman Suffrage, and the 
need that it should be established. If the 
Suffragists who feel outside the working 
ranks would do this for a few years, they 
would have a town ready to send to the 
Legislature men who would vote to estab- 
lish Woman Suffrage. There are always 
speakers who would respond to such a call, 
if they had suitable notice. 

‘‘What Two Women Did,” an article which 
appeared in our editorial columns some 
time ago, showing how a large town was in- 
fluenced to vote to petition the Massachu- 





setts Legislature to grant Municipal Suf- 
frage to women, isa case in point. Nothing 
had been done, and nothing would have been 
done about it, if the two women had not 
taken it in hand, with such excellent results. 

Another thing which almost any Suf- 
fragist can do, is to get a subscriber, one or 
more, for the Woman’s JouRNAL. One 
dollar will pay for a hundred tracts to be 
circulated among one’s neighbors. A vol- 
unteer to carry a Suffrage petition or to get 
it carried, is a help to the work. 

There are always heavy expenses in a 
work like this, and it often lags for want of 
means. Let the Suffragist who feels her- 
sels ‘‘outside” send one dollar, or five dol- 
lars, or such sum as she can collect, to en- 
able the work to goon. In this respect, at 
least, she need not be an outsider. 

Hence, dear Suffragists, do not feel or 
think you are outside the work. Every one 
can help, and the burden on the shoulders 
of those who stand always at the wheel, 
will be lightened, and victory won all the 
sooner, when each one feels responsible, 
and will do something. L. 8. 
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WHAT WOMEN MUST DO TO VOTE FOR 
SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 

Any woman in Massachusetts who is 
twenty-one years of age, who has lived in 
the State one year, and in the town or city 
six wonths, where sheclaimsa right to vote, 
and who has paid any tax, either State, 
county, city, or town, whether the tax was 
paid by a guardian or trustee, or by herself, 
is entitled to vote. 

To enable her to do this, every woman 
who wishes to vote ona poll tax, must go 
to the assessors, and, before the first day of 
October of any year, give notice of her wish, 
satisfy them of her residence as above stated, 
ask for a poll tax, which will not be more 
than fifty cenis, and furnish under oath a 
true list of her estate, real and personal. 
She will then be assessed for her poll, 
and on or before October fifth, the assessors 
must return her name tothe town or city 
clerk in the list of persons so assessed. 
When she has paid her tax, she will carry 
the receipted bill to the selectmen in the 
towns, and to the registrar if in the city, and 
her name will be pnt on the registry. Any 
woman who paid any tax last year, can take 
the receipted bill to the selectmen if ina 
town, or to the registrar if ina city, and 
have her name put on the list without going 
to the assessors. 

If any woman wishes to retain her name 
upon the voting list from year to year, 
without application to the registrar of voters, 
she must be assessed each year by the as- 
sessurs, On her written application, as pro- 
vided by law. But she must each year go 
either to the assessor or to the registrar, or 
both, in case she has not her last year’s tax 
bill receipted. Women whose receipted tax 
bill is for property, do not pay a poll tax. 

L. 8. 
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MARRIAGES OF AFFECTION. 





There is no condition in life so happy as 
matriage based on affection, where princi- 
ples, sentiments and tastes are in harmony. 
But there is also no condition in life so 
wretched as nominal marriage, where tliese 
conditions are lacking. The plea made by 
Mrs. Frances D. Gage, last week, in behalf 
of what are called ‘‘marriages of conven- 
ience,’”’ did not, it seems to me, recognize 
the indispensable need of certain spiritual 
conditions, 

In the case she describes of the marriage, 
late in life, of a widower and a widow, 
the happiness of Hannah Evans and her 
husband would probably depend much 
more upon their sympathies than upon their 
will or even their sense of duty. But there 
is much to be said against such relations as 
she describes. The chances are in favor of 
their unhappiness. As people grow older 
they become set in their ways. They are 
incapable of change. Two young people, 
who upon insufficient acquaintance lave, or 
think they love, often find each other in 
many ways unsuited ; but, after all, they have 
much in common. Their lives lie before 
them; their characters are undeveloped; 
their tastes are ductile. If they are re- 
solved to make the best of themselves and 
of each other, they can and will grow nearer 
together as the years go by. They are lay- 
ing up a fund of mutual memories, and, 
meanwhile, the rosy bloom of youth casts 
its halo over defects, and hope springs 
freshly from the ashes of every disappoint- 
ment. 

With elderly people the case is different. 
Their lives lie behind them. In their long 
lonely memories of joy and sorrow they are 
forever divided. A close personal relation 
with one who is, after all, astranger, is un- 
natural, and often becomes unendurable. 
Neither party is to blame for this instinc- 
tive repellancy. In a majority of cases, a 
second marriage, especially of elderly peo- 
ple, seems to carry with it a perpetual shad- 
ow, as of a presence alien and even forbid- 
den and abhorrent. 

No doubt the joys and sorrows of mar- 
riage are greater in proportion as the indi- 
viduality of the parties is more pronounced. 
There is a vegetative and negative quality 
of emotion among dull people which does 





not go very deep. With such persons, sec- 
ond marriages are less dangerous. 

No doubt a union where conditions of 
mutual convenience are attained, will be all 
the happier from that fact. It is a real re- 
lief to have a fuller purse, better food, larger 
house, greater freedom of social conditions. 
But unless that nameless attraction of sex, 
that subtle sympathy, that divine pity and 
longing which consecrate the relation of 
man and woman, accompany these material 
gains—-they are attained at too costly a sac- 
rifice. Mere material advantages can never 
compensate for a lack of ideality in mar- 
riage. 

My objection to the philosophy of our 
friend’s article, is that it seems to counsel er 
excuse compromise, in a matter wherein 
no compromise is allowable. It recom- 
mends a dangerous experiment, which peo- 
ple are quite too ready to try, and which is 
the cause of a majority of domestic infelici- 
ties; viz.; the substitution of external con- 
siderations for the indispensable one of 
personal regard. 

In the case of young people, nature has 
provided a solvent for petty incongruities 
in the advent of children. A father and 
mother are less likely to quarrel, when their 
affections are centered upon a common ob- 
ject. Ina majority of cases, a fresh influx 
of marital happiness comes with the birth 
of each infant, and grows with its growth. 
But old people are either childless, or are 
absorbed in the love of their children by a 
former marriage, who are not the children 
of the other party. Instead of forming a 
common bond, these former parental affec- 
tions become a distraction and an alienating 
force in the new relation. 

There are, of course, a thousand excep- 
tions to all general rules. We have known 
unhappy first marriages followed, after 
death or divorce, by eminently happy sec- 
ond unions. Young people sometimes 
marry, thinking they love, and grow to 
hate; others marry without much love and 
grow to idolize each other. We have 
known marriages where every additional 
child seemed to deepen the mutual aversion 
of parents, and childless marriages marked 
by exquisite conjugal devotion. 

But we have never happened to know of 
a ‘‘marriage of convenience,” properly so 
called, where both parties would not have 
been glad to cancel it, and return to their 
former blessed freedom to live alone with 
no one to mar or meddle. Share, if you 
will, your house, your table, your purse, 
your equipage or your friends, but never 
compromise, in the most intimate and sa- 
cred human relation, your privacy, your 
individuality, or your self-respect! 

H. B. B. 
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CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 

At the meeting of the Civil Service Re- 
formers last week,in Newport, it was wisely 
resolved to make the proceedings public. 
It was voted to support the bills introduced 
in the Senate by Mr. Pendleton and in the 
House by Mr. Wizlis; also that examinations 
of candidates for office should be made by 
locai boards, under the sunervision of the 
National Civil Service Reform League. But 
a resolution offered by Mr. Eaton that the 
tenure of office should not be for fixed 
terms, but be permanent during good behav- 
ior, met with strong opposition, on the 
ground that it would practically establish a 
life term of office, and had to be abandoned,a 
substitute being adopted opposing ‘‘arbi- 
trary” removals from office, as well as all in- 
terference with appointments by Congress- 
men, It is significant of the nebulous con- 
dition of this reform that few newspapers 
have ever printed the ‘‘Pendleton bill,” or 
given their readers any distinct summary of 
its provisions. We will print the bill in 
full next week. H, B. B. 
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MISS EASTMAN IN SHEFFIELD. 

A correspondent of the Berkshire Courier 
gives the following pleasant account of the 
lecture of Miss Eastman, in Sheflield, by 
which the writer was ‘‘almost persuaded” 
to become a Suffragist. She says: 

“I promised to write you some account 
of the lecture given in our town, last Wed- 
nesday, by Miss Eastman, on behalf of the 
Massachusetts School Suffrage Association, 
and when I begin by telling you that it was 
listened to with eager interest during two 
and a quarter hours of unbroken delivery 
without notes, 1 am sure you will agree 
with me that the association chose their re- 
presentative with judgment. Miss Eastman 
is indeed an excellent public speaker. Her 
manner is simple, her enunciation clear and 
fluent, she is fully possessed by her subject, 
and her treatment of it on this occasion was 
logical and coherent, enlivened by occasion- 
al humor, and rising at the close to a glow 
of eloquence, which transfigured her own 
countenance, and swept her audience with 
sympathetic feeling. The greater part of 
the time was taken up with an examination 
of the present condition of the public 
schools, and their success in teaching chil- 
dren to read intelligently, express them- 
selves easily in writing or speaking, anc use 
their senses generally and their hands par- 
ticularly, so as to be fitted for useful and 
active life. On all these points, the schools 
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make but a lame exhibit. The proportion 
of school children all over the country who 
can read so as to receive or give pleasure, 
who can present in good English, spoken or 
written, a clear account of the manufactory, 
circus, or scenery they have just visited, 
who have been trained in the observation of 
natural objects, or can use their hands deft- 
ly, either in drawing or in managing tools, 
is sadly small. The only things successful- 
ly taught would seem to be arithmetic and 
writing, and a pretty searching cross-ques- 
tioning of the principal of one of the Chica- 
go high schools brought out his opinion 
that the only life for which their schools 
prepared children was thatof clerks, ‘And 
is there a demand for clerks in Chicago?’ 
‘Oh no, there are already more than can 
find places.’ 

“This is avery serious matter, and Miss 
Eastman speaks as one who has investigated 
it personally. Wespend millions of money 
in our public schools, in the conviction that 
they are what they ought to be—the founda- 
tion of our national intelligence, virtue and 
prosperity. But if the opinion is well 
founded which was given to Miss Eastman 
by teachers of high position and experience, 
in Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago, 7. ¢., 
that fifty to eighty per cent. of the money 
spent on the schools is wasted by bad 
methods,—if we are losing from five to 
eight dollars out of every ten we pay, sim- 
ply for want of good planning and good man- 
agement, is it not time that we bestirred 
ourselves to see how the thing can be done 
better? 

“This is the point to which Miss East- 
man brought her argument, before she en- 
tered upon the subject of Woman Suffrage 
in relation to the schools. Then, having 
shown the crying need of improvement, 
she discussed the importance, the advisa- 
bility of having the mothers, as well as the 
fathers, take part in the direction of their 
children’s schools; but it is impossible, in 
this short report, to do justice to the mix- 
ture of wit and sense, sarcasm and pathos, 
with which she handled the subject. Few 
thoughtful people, 1 judge, would differ 
with her, and the action of the State 
Legislature shows the mind of Massachu- 
setts on this point. Women are desired to 
have a mind upon the choice of school offi- 
cers, and to express their opinion in the 
shape of a vote, which gives it practical 
power. Itis anew burden laid upon the 
sex, but there are many who will not shrink 
from it, if they can thus help to raise the 
character and efficiency of those invaluable 
and only half-used powers for good, the 
public schools. 

“Turning to the more gereral subject of 
Woman Suffrage in political affairs, the 
lecturer then spoke, with eager eloquence, 
upon the need of the feminine element in 
government, and closed with a charming 
and pertinent illustration drawn from her 
visit to Mrs. Hayes last year at the White 
House. The large room in which the party 
were received would have been dreary but 
for the bright fire on the broad, hospitable 
hearth, and Mrs. Hayes drew their attention 
to it, saying, ‘This is my improvement. 
Do you not like it? When I came to the 
White House, I found this room so stiff, 
formal, and forlorn, that I had a fireplace 
made init, and isn’t ita success?’ That, 
said Miss Eastman, is what women should 
do in politics—bring the glow of geniality, 
of kind and friendly feeling, of honest sen- 
timent with them—light the hearth.fire, and 
let it make state-craft as pure as home, and 
burn up all the red tape in existence! 

‘But lam trespassing upon your space. 
Suffice it to say, that the strength of the 
jecturer’s argument and the energy and 
force of her demonstration were so great 
that she made one woman at least, who has 
never agreed to Woman Suffrage, say, ‘Al- 
most thou persuadest me to be a believer.’ ” 
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STILL ANOTHER SIDE. 

Eprror JourRNAL:—With your permis- 
sion, I want to find a little fault with some 
things that have been said in the JouRNAL 
about Wendell Phillips’ Cambridge speech. 
I read in the criticism by James Freeman 
Clarke, that Mr. Phillips ‘denounced as dis- 
gusting cant all condemnation of Russian 
Nihilism,” but though I knew this was a mis- 
take, I resolved to keep silence. Since I 
have begun on the subject, however, I wish 
to say that the term ‘‘disgusting cant” was 
only applied to the condemnation of Nihi- 
lists by those Americans who approve of 
the action of the Revolutionary fathers, in 
resisting with arms the oppressions of Eng- 
land, which were slight compared with the 
tyranny of the Russian government. For 
one, I fail to see how any milder term can 
be used for such inconsistency. Were the 
Czar across the ocean from the Nihilists, 
possibly they might find opportunity to 
arm and organize a sufficient number of 
men to kill a great many of his soldiers, in- 
stead of killing him; but where would be 
any difference in the real right and wrong? 
If it is wrong for ten men to kill one man, 
is it not wrong for ten thousand to kill one 
thousand, or vice versa? 

Another thing which proves untrue the 
statement that Mr. Phillips ‘‘denounced as 
cant all condemnation of the Russian Nihi- 








lists,” is found in the noble tribute paid by 
Mr. Phillips to consistent Christians, in 
these words, “‘I shall bow to any rebuke 
from those who hold Christianity to com- 
mand entire non-resistance.” How the 
clergy who quote to denounce him leave out 
these words! Is it because they themselves 
would be condemned by them? 

If the religion of the Russian government 
is the only representative of Christianity 
known to the Nihilists, is it any wonder 
they disdain it? How can they know that 
Christianity commands non-resistance, with 
Christian nations all around them armed to 
the teeth to resist any encroachments on 
their rights? 

There is not a sentence in that whole ad- 
dress that does not give me pleasure, but 
the one just alluded to most of all. 

And now, in the last JOURNAL, comes a 
letter from A. A. C., of Quincy, Mass., head- 
ed “The Other Side.” But for this I might 
have kept silence, but the criticism of what 
to me seemed so perfect, forces me to say 
somewhat, not in its defence however, for 
I would not be so presumptuous as to think 
I could defend Mr. Phillips or his oration. 
One notable thing in A. A. C.’s criticism of 
Mr. Phillips, is its entire absence of quota- 
tion. It alludes to his ‘‘defects,” to ‘‘the 
unpractical and unsafe character of many of 
his recommendations,” by intimation ac- 
cuses him of untruthfulness, and finishes 
with the charge of flattery,—but brings not 
one word from the lips of the accused to 
substantiate these charges. If these things 
are true, we ought to find the evidence of it 
in the Harvard oration, for in this A. A. C. 
“found all of Mr. Phillips in little.” I, too, 
faithfully read the oration, and find nothing 
in it that seems to me unsafe, unpractical, 
untruthful, or like flattery. But possibly 
A. A.C. has the faculty of ‘reading be- 
tween the lines,” which we hear so much 
about of late. If such things are there, I 
wish they might be shown to the unsophisti- 
cated. Unaided, Iam sure we cannot find 
them. 

To be sure, Mr. Phillips spoke well of ‘‘the 
people,” but are ‘‘the people” so unworthy 
that to speak well of them is to flatter? 
What motive can Mr. Phillips have for bow- 
ing to the sovereign people, unless he hon- 
estly and truly recognizes their majesty, as 
every true citizen of this country must? 
Are we to believe that this venerable man, 
who has given the best years of his life to 
the service of humanity, is come at last to 
be a humble supplicant for the people’s 
favor? Such an intimation seems to mea 
cruel injustice. 

Another sentence attracts my thought very 
powerfully: ‘‘Some of our friends, by keep- 
ing Woman Suffrage continually before 
their eyes, have acquired a habit of regard- 
ing all other objects so slightly, that they 
seem ready to join any party, or subscribe 
to any platform, which includes Woman 
Suffrage in its scope.” This language sur- 
prises me. I had thought the very opposite 
was true, and have often wondered at the 
persistency with which Woman Suffragists 
achere to parties, which, as parties, give 
them so very little encouragement. The 
abolitionists didnot so. They made a party 
of their own. I have complained bitterly, 
and I still believe with good reason, that a 
large majority of the men who profess to 
be very earnest in their advocacy of equal 
rights for women, treat the matter in a half- 
hearted way, when they are any where but 
in meetings or conventions assembled for 
that specific purpose. Were I a man, 
would I vote for a man or with a party un- 
pledged to Woman's Rights? Not at all. 
I might not want to vote for some who 
would thus pledge themselves, but if I had 
to write out my own ballot, as did so many 
of the early free soilers, it should represent 
this principle of equal rights for Woman. 
But so long as men care more for the suc- 
cess of their own party than they do for 
justice to women, the movement will neces- 
sarily be laborious. 

When men, women, or parties show by 
word and deed that they favor equal rights 
for women, unless we are blinded, we shall 
see that much in their favor. If they take 
a contrary course, we ought to be able to 
see that much against them. Whether it 
seems much or little, depends on how highly 
we value the principle ourselves, If it 
seems of little importance to us, their ne- 
glect of it can be easily overlooked; but if 
it holds its rightful position in our affec- 
tions, it will be hard for usto look with 
favor on those who slight it, 

Cetia B, WHITEHEAD. 

Bloomfield, N. J. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


The Cincinnati Land League disclaims all 
sympathy with dynamite, and infernal ma- 
chines. 


‘The medical congress, at London, which 
excluded women doctors, closed Tuesday 
evening with a banquet. 


The Boston Conservatory begins its fall 
term September 12. Mr. Eichberg 1s an 
accomp.ished and efficient director. 


The first paper devoted to Woman’s 
Rights was The Lily, edited by Mrs. Amelia 
Bloomer, now a resident of Council Bluffs, 
Towa. . 





The cream from about 150 cows is daily 
sect from Whately to the Hatfield cream- 
ery. 

The main building of the Philadelphia 
Centennial Exhibition was sold last week, 
for $97,000, to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company. 

The World has removed to its new build- 
ing, 31 and 32 Park Row, New York, and 
will soon appear in new type, and with add- 
ed facilities. 


The two great exhibition buildings on the 
Back Bay, Boston, are looming up grandly. 
One of them opened Thursday, and the 
other will open the first of September. 


The late distinguished preacher, E. H. 
Chapin, bequeathed his entire estate to his 
wife. It is but a short time since the will 
was proved, and now that wife 1s laid by 
his side. 

Crowe, the dynamite fiend, charges that 
the Irish World collected $90,000 for ‘‘the 
skirmishing fund,” but cannot show $10,- 
000 thereof. He claims to be the originator 
of the fund. 


A large school of finback whales have 
been in Boston bay for 9 month past, and 
Monday the steamer Admiral had to stop 
her engines to prevent a collision with two 
of the monsters. 


Boston’s valuation is $655,513,900; real 
estate, $455,383,600; personal estate, $210,- 
130,300. Increase, $26,051,400. Rate of 
taxation, $13.90, a decrease of $1.30. Num- 
ber of polls, 99,086. A very good show. 


The Rev. W. R. Spencer and his wife, 
Mrs. Anna Garlin Spencer, have accepted 
a call to Florence, Mass., to work in the 
promulgation of the ‘‘Free Religious” doc- 
trine. Mr. and Mrs, Spencer will remain in 
Florence at least a year. 


Nebraska shames all other States by its 
active efforts to secure the passage of the 
Suffrage amendment. Already associations 
are formed in Lincoln, Hebron, Tecumseh, 
Crete, Beatrice, Fairmont, Pawnee, Table 
Rock, Riverton, Red Cloud, and Osceola. 


The Concord School of Philosophy closed 
on Saturday last. It has evidently taken 
good root. It was certainly enjoyed by 
those connected with it. ‘The announce- 
ments are already made for next year, and 
they show an interesting programme. 


The first of the newly-appointed colored 
policemen of Philadelphia went on duty 
Tuesday evening, and an indignart white 
patrolman handed in his resignation and 
his uniform, with theremark: ‘‘No nigger 
in mine.” But there will be no lack of 
better men to take his place. 


When women are the advisers, the lords 
of creation don’t take the advice till they 
have persuaded themselves that itis just 
what they had intended to do; then they 
act upon it, and if it succeeds they give the 
weaker vessel half the credit of it; if it fails, 
they generally give her the whole.—Louisa 
M. Alcott. 

During the past fifteen years, the Congres- 
sional library has doubled three times, and 
if the present rate of increase contin- 
ues, it will not take long for it to reach a 
million volumes. In 1814, the library— 
founded in 1800—contained 3000 volumes, 
and was burned by the British when they 
captured Washington. 


It is contemplated by the ladies of the 
Philadelphia Silk Culture Association to 
make an exhibit of silk, silk worms, and 
cocoons, at the International Cotton Expo- 
sition, to be opened October 5, at Atlanta, 
Ga., in addition to their own exhibition in 
the fall. This isan industry which offers 
a wide field of industry to women. 


The Boston Herald well says: ‘‘In setting 
herself against the admittance of female 
physicians to the medical congress, the 
Queen has shown herself illiberal, but in 
rather an absurd light logically, unless she 
wishes to discountenance the entry of wo- 
men into the one profession most suited to 
them, and most needing them.” 


Can a nation already enfeebled and effemi- 
nated by smoking, long endure the strain of 
drink? What kind of children will the next 
generation be? A man with aswollen head, 
an inflamed stomach and unsteady nerves, 
may know enough to turn off the gas when 
he goes to bed, but he will be exceptionally 
fortunate if his children have sense enough 
to do anything at all.—New York Herald. 


We have several more communications 
on hand, in reply to the criticisms of Mr. 
Phillips. But enough has been said already, 
and our correspondents must content them- 
selves to let the matter drop, so far as this 
paper is concerned. Mr. Phillips has noth- 
ing to fear from criticism. The long rec- 
ord of his remarkable and noble life makes 
any defence unnecessary. 


The lecture of Mrs. Hathaway, of Chica- 
go, before the School of Philosophy at 
Concord, upon ‘‘Schopenhauer,” was a 
clear and concise exposition of this German 
philosopher’s theories. Mrs. Hathaway is 
a German by birth, and has a strong analyt- 
ical mind and a mastery of German thought 
which places her on a level with the other 
thinkers of the Concord school. The la- 
dies who, attended her lecture were proud 
of their representative.— Zranscript. 





CARPETS. 





We have now open for inspection and tor sale a line of the 
choicest Carpets ever offered in Boston, of the latest and most 


desirable colorings and patterns, 


We have a line of WELTON CARPETS at $2.25, full five-frame and equal in quality to anything of- 


offered in this market at $2.75 or $3 per yard. 


AXMINSTERT and MOQUETTE CARPETS from $1.50 to $2.50. 
Best BODY BRUSSELS CARPETS, $1.25, $1.40, $1.50 and $1.60,—the latter for the Choicest 


Patterns. 


TAPESTRY CARPETS.—We have opened a full line of 200 pieces at 75 cents per yard. They 


cannot be had elsewhere in the city. 
We have other grades at 85 cents and $1.00. 


We have also on show a superior TAPESTRY CARPET, equal in Texture and Quality to any- 


thing made here or in Europe. 


INGRAINS.—We have, of the best Extra Superior Grade, a very full line, from 75 cents to 90 cents. 
We have a line a grade lower at 65 cents to 75 cents, all wool. 





If you want Carpets, call and see what we have. You will save money by buy- 


ing from us, and get Reliable Goods. 





John &X James Dobson, 


Manufacturers, 
525 & 52'77 Washington Street, Boston. 











No Money Required for Human Hair, 


JOHN MEDINA will forward by Mail or Express throughout the country to any person wishing for an 


kind of Hair work or auy article in the Hair line, that the goods may be seen and in 


for. No obligation to keep goods un- 
less perfectly satisfactory. Observe the 
following price list: One lot French 
Hair Switches, with short stems, extra 
even hair— 
Weighing 50z., 1 yard long, for..... 
Weighing 4 oz., 30 in. long, for...... 
Weighing 34 oz., over 4 yard long... 5 
Weighing 3 oz., over 26 in. long, for. 4 
Weighing 21% oz.,over 24in. long, for 3 
Weighing 2 oz.,over 20 inches long... 2 
e consider these the greatest bar- 
gains. We shall sell one lot of Real 
Hair GRAY SWITCHES at the same 
rice as the plain, and are safe in say- 
as such is unequalled in the annals of 
hair. Coudray’s Cosmetic for 5e.; cost 


PARIS HATR 


spected before being 
17c. Coudray’s Bandolire, 10c,; less 
than cost. e it size Crimp 
Nets, 10c.; marked down from 25c. 
French Hairpins, 1c. per bunch. Real 
gam Coqnetts, 25c.; marked down from 


MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE, war- 
anted water curl, the prettiest and most 
natural wave ever worn. $5, $8, $10 and 
apwass. Ladies’ and Gents’ Artificial 

eads of Hair at $8, $10, $12 and up- 
ward. 


We warrant to sell the best and chea 


est in prices, and to give satisfaction 
all our customers. 


STORE 



















426 Washington St., corner Summer, BOSTON 
BOSTON: ° ° ° 506 Washington Street. 
BALTIMORE: NEW YORK: 
04 & 206 W.Baltimore St. }f No. 112 Fifth Avenue. 





—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


GRAND, UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIANO-FORTES. 


For over forty years before the public, these instruments have, by their excellence, attained an un- 
purchased pre-eminence, which establishes them the unequalled in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


E. W. TYLER, Agt, 

















The marriage of the Duke of Argyll with 
the daughter of the Right Rev. Thomas 
Leigh Claughton, D. D., Bishop of St. 
Albans, at the Episcopal Palace,occurred in 
London, August 12. The bride is the niece 
of the Earl of Dudley. 


The growth of the Wesleyan Female Col- 
lege, at Wilmington, Del., has been rapid 
and satisfactory, and at the last meeting of 
the board of trustees, a committee was ap- 
pointed to secure a more eligible site for the 
erection of new buildings. 


Preston Powers’s marble bust of John G. 
Whittier has been placed in the East Room 
of the Boston Public Library, and repre- 
sents the poet in a musing mood, with head 
slightly bent. The same artist’s bust of 
President Garfield was begun in his studio 
at Florence on the day of the attempted as- 
sassination. 


The women on the school board at Sara- 
toga have a hard time. They are in the 
minority and are much opposed by the ma- 
jority of the board, who are too afraid of 
being controlled by women to do their duty, 
and so uniformly oppose every motion 
made by the ladies, without inquiring into 
its merits at all. 


Fowler and Wells have in preparation a 
volume by Miss Anna Gardner, a well- 
known abolitionist and reformer, entitled, 
‘‘Harvest Gleanings.” The work consists of 
prose and verse, and Woman Suffrage holds 
a prominent place therein, the author hav- 
ing lectured and written acceptably on 
that subject for many years. The intro- 
duction is penned by Rev. Phebe A. Hana- 
ford, and the volume is dedicated to Mrs. 
Chariotte A. Joy, another well-known re- 
former. 


‘The Election Frauds of New York City 
and their Prevention,” is the title of a de- 
tailed history, by John P. Davenport, the 
well-known United States commissioner 
and chief supervisor of elections for the 
Southern District of New York, of the 
enormous electoral frauds in the city during 
the last twenty-one years—frauds which 
have been managed mainly by Democratic 
agents, and alwaysin the interest of the 
Democratic party. 


The secretary of the treasury sent a letter 
to the bankers’ convention, in response to 
an invitation to be present, giving in brief 
a connected and most satisfactory account 
of the great scheme of refunding, begun 
and nearly completed since he came into 
office. The annual saving in interest alone 
by this single operation will be, in round 
numbers, fifteen million dollars, when it is 
completed,—an achievement made without 
expense to the government, and whoily 
without a parallel in the annals of public 
finance. 





The offer of the trustees of the Boston 
Public Library to assist the school commit- 
tee in the introduction and circulation of 
good literature among the pupils of the 
Boston public schools, has been formally ac- 
cepted. 


The brutal conduct of the rude fellows 
who jostled the funeral procession that ac- 
companied the body of Pius 1X. from 8t. 
Peter’s to its resting place in the Church 
of St. Lorenzo,should get no sympathy from 
any self-respecting Protestant. 


A subscription has been started among the 
Japanese residents of Paris, now very nu- 
merous, for the purpose of erecting a Japa- 
nese temple, in which to celebrate their re- 
ligious rites, Itis designed to be an exact 
reproduction of a celebrated pagoda in 
Yokohama. 


The London Weekly Despatch says: ‘‘By 
the greater part of the public the death of 
Dean Stanley will be more distinctly felt 
than that of Mr. Carlyle or of George Eliot. 
The two latter live in their writings, in a 
sense in which the same thing cannot be 
said of the late Dean of Westminister. Not 
literary genius or any profound learning, 
but pleasing manners, kindliness of heart, 
genial sympathies, and social activity, made 
him what he was to the public of London, 
and of the country generally.” 


It is proposed in Iowa to present a testi- 
monial to Kate Shelley, the brave Lrish girl 
who saved a passenger train from going 
through a broken bridgeinastorm. One 
enthusiastic man advises that the commer- 
cial travellers of the country take it into 
their own hands, and each contribute $1 to 
the fund. Kate’s father, it is related, lost 
his life in the service of the Northwestern 
Railway Company some years ago; her 
brother was drowned two seasons since, and 
the family now consists of Katie, who is 
fifteen or sixteen years of age, her mother, 
a@ woman in poor health, and two younger 
children of six and nine years respectively. 


It appears that the student waiters at the 
New England summer resorts are not con- 
fined to young men, but that young ladies 
of small means have also taken upon them- 
selves these duties. At one of the resorts, 
there are girl students from both the Ver- 
mont and New Hampshire Normal Schools, 
one from Wellesley College, and two others 
from a Massachusetts institute of learning. 
Some of the waiters are even teachers. They 
read Shakespeare, Milton, Homer, and Vir- 
gil, in what they have of spare moments; 
but their work is hare, for they not only 
wait at table, but wash the dishes and 
the dining-room floor. They are to be 
found at not merely one but at most of the 
resorts. — Progress, 
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GERMAN WITHOUT A MASTER. 


From my earliest recollection, it has been 
a desire of my heart to understand the Ger- 
man language. 

The only reason that I am aware of, for 
my preference of that language over all 
others, is, that the first foreigners I had 
ever seen were Germans, One was an in- 
telligent educated gentleman—music teach- 
er by profession, and horticulturist for 
pleasure, who frequently, in my childhood, 
came to our home in the country to obtain 
cuttings of grape vines, roses and other 
plants. The other was a gardener, a pious 
old man, who came every spring to make 
the garden, and do up the borders. 

Occasionally these two would meet, and 
my delight was unbounded at hearing them 
converse in a tongue unknown to me. In 
my eyes, persons who could speak fwo lan- 
guages were beings worthy of profound re- 
spect and admiration. 

Not supposing it possible to acquire the 
knowledge without a teacher, all thoughts 
of learning it were kept in abeyance until I 
should go to boarding-school; and when the 
time arrived, and I was sent to one of the 
best of that day, Latin, Greek, French and 
Italian were taught, but German was not 
mentioned, except in the circulars. I did 
not know at that time that German Pro- 
nouncing Readers were in existence, and 
there was little satisfaction to me in learn- 
ing a language I could not pronounce. 
Books professing to teach ‘‘German without 
a Master” were occasionally announced, 
and I sent for copies by different compilers, 
but they were in a manner worthless. 

And so time passed on, other duties and 
interests crowded the wish aside, but never 
obliterated it, when one afternoon, about 
two years ago, happening to look over the 
list of schoo! books published by the Apple- 
tons, I noticed ‘‘Oehlschlager’s Propounc- 
ing German Reader.” How it had escaped 
my notice until that late day I cannot say, 
for it had been published in 1863; but so it 


. Was, and no time was lost in sending for it. 


and a dictionary of the same language. 

Now that I was living in the city,it would 
have been no trouble to have taken lessons, 
had I so desired; but my ambition was to 
read and translate German, to pronounce it 
correctly, and, as atest of capability in that 
line, to accomplish it without a teacher. 

The books came, and for the benefit of 
those who may not have seen the Reader, I 
will quote the first sentence in the preface. 
‘That the learning of a language is a task, 
a tedious and difficult task, will be admitted 
by all those who have learned, and by those 
who have taught languages.” 

This remark did not daunt me in the 
least, and if it had done so, ample balm 
would have been found in a paragraph 
further on, which, for the encouragement of 
others, I will also quote: ‘Too much stress 
has always been laid upon what is called 
the grammar of a language. I have always 
been of the opinion, and twenty years of 
professional practice have confirmed the 
opinion, that to read and understand a lan- 
guage requires but a very slender knowl- 
edge of special grammar.” 

Now all this suited me to a dot; for I 
had a pet theory of my own, that if one un- 
derstood the grammar of his own language 
pretty well, he could make it available in 
every other, without drudging with the 
grammar. 

Fortified with any amount of self-com- 
placency, I set confidently to work upon 
the first fable, which proved to be Das 
Rothkehichen. On turning to the glossary 
at the back of the reader, I found that Das 
Rothkehichen meant, ‘‘The Little Red-breast.” 

“Well,” thought I, ‘‘it wereapity if such 
a small affairasa robin should conquer a 
woman, a small one to be sure, but still, 
one having the advantage as to size;” so I 
rather scornfully awaited developments. 

If my mind had been a veritable sieve, 
the sound of the words of that first line as 
pronouncec underneath it, could not have 
slipped through easier and left less impres- 
sion,except that of blank dismay at my dull- 
ness, of which I had never before been con- 
scious. 

For three days I picked up the book at 
odd times and conned over my three lines, 
the limit which I had given myself, and at 
the end of that time I may safely say that it 
was the only thing I ever undertook that I 
had even a passing thought of giving up. 
Although, thanks to the glossary, I knew 
the meaning of the words, my tongue hung 
fire, and my memory proved faithless when 
I tried to put sound and meaning together. 

That afternoon we hada call from the 
pastor to meet at the parsonage for the pur- 
pose of organizing a womaa’s missionary 
meeting. In discussing ways and means, 
the pastor quoted an old German proverb, 
“Aller aufang ist schwer;” to which a 
lady responded, ‘‘ Ya, das ist wahr.” 

‘‘What did he say?” questioned I, the 
first opportunity. ‘‘He said, ‘Every begin- 
ning is hard,’ ’’ she replied. 

“And what did you say?” was my next 
move in the pursuit of knowledge. ‘I said, 
‘Yes, that is true.’ ” 

‘‘Well,” thought I, ‘‘there are a few oth- 
er things beside organizing missionary meet- 
ings, to which that proverb will apply, and 
if Lam not mistaken, German without a 


master heads the list;” but somehow I felt 
encouraged to persevere. 

Das Rothkehichen and 1 had been through 
legions of skirmishes, in which he some- 
times came off victorious, and sometimes I 
had what I called an advantage, but it was 
all of six weeks before I would trust myself 
to read my first fable to alive Dutchman. 
There was a German family, near neigh- 
bors, and good friends of mine, in whose 
benign presence I resolved to launch the 
little canoe which I feared was not quite 
seaworthy. So one evening I summoned 
up courage, took my reader, and went into 
spend the evening with them. 

I think now I see that charming little sit- 
ting room, where the family spent their 
evenings when no visitors were in; the kind 
gray-haired father in dressing-robe and slip- 
pers, the smiling Haus-mutter, knitting in 
hand, the blooming young daughter—the 
light of that happy home circle, the canary 
bird asleep in its cage, the old parrot invit- 
ing me in its most cordial tones to ‘‘take a 
chair by the fire,” and the extravagant joy 
of the two dogs—Nellchen and Happy. 
Happy was a born German, and could not 
understand a word of English, but could 
perform any number of little tricks in 
Dutch. 

After we had chatted awhile, I drew my 
reader forth, and told them I was going to 
read something, and wished them to tell me 
if they could understand it. My satisfac- 
tion was complete when I found that they 
could understand every word, and enjoyed 
my broken German amazingly. They kind- 
ly corrected the little mistakes in my accent, 
and now, one of the pleasures of my pleas- 
ant life is to read aloudto my good German 
neighbors. There is one thing I have al- 
ways noticcd, that no matter how refracto- 
ry my memory has proved when I attempt 
to press acrooked word upon its accept- 
ance, it never forgets the most trifling hint 
given by my good neighbors, from which I 
infer that one could learn much more quick- 
ly and easily with the help of a teacher. 

Totbe sure, I have never devoted sixty 
consecutive minutes to it since I began; 
only little odds and ends of time—as, from 
the beginning, I only intended it asa recre- 
ation, not wishing it to interfere with any 
duty, or to occupy any time that might be 
more usefully employed. I will say, for 
the encouragement of any one who may 
wish to undertake it, that I give my exper- 
ience exactly as it was, thinking they will 
feel more encouraged to hear of my diffi- 
culties, than of the successes of such an in- 
tellect as that of Margaret Fuller Ossoli, 
who taught herself the language, and in 
three months from the time she commenced, 
was reading the best German literature, 
something which I have not accomplished 
in my two years. 

Because I had mastered one fable, my 
good readers must not suppose all that fol- 
lowed was plain sailing. No, indeed! every 
fable was « battle-ground, because each 
contained words which were in no other 
fable, and yet, although every fable grew 
more difficult, I believe the last one learned 
was a fraction of a hair-breadth easier than 
the one which proceeded it. 

Having read the reader from preface to 
finis, my next undertaking was to read the 
Bible through in German, so I purchased 
one in that language. I laid down a rule 
for myself, and so far have adhered to it, 
and that is, to take down such words in 
each chapter as are new to me, and when it 
suited me, to search for the. meaning of 
each 1n the dictionary, to write the mean- 
ing of each word, and place the slip of 
paper where I could glance over it occa- 
sionally. In this manner the Bible has 
been read more than half through, scme 
chapters not requiring any help from the 
dictionary, and so, like the renowned tor- 
toise, I shall in time, I believe, win the 
race, or at least call upon the German dic- 
tionary no oftener than the English one. 
Of course, knowing the meaning of most 
words, I can carry on an understandable 
though necessarily jerky conversation, and 
if I sometimes get the ‘‘cart before the 
horse,” I give myself a mental shake, and 
say: ‘Serves you right for not studying 
the grammar.” Mary E. IRELAND. 

Baltimore, Md. 
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BOOTS AND SHOES. 

As usual,on arrival of my WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL, 1 have turned first to read the words 
of counsel, of wisdom, or of cheer from the 
pen of L. 8. Her article entitled ‘‘Handi- 
capped by their Clothes,” in the issue of 
July 23, embodies much of truth and ear- 
nestness of purpose, and will,I hope, awak- 
en thought and discussion upon one matter 
at least, which receives but little attention 
from‘the masses of suffering humanity. 

“The waste of time, of strength, and of 
health which women accept on account of 
fashion is appalling. The shoes of women 
have pegs for heels, half way under the 
foot, on which they walk with a tottering, 
hobbling gait, like a Chinese woman.” 

True, every word of it, and yet not half 
the ills resulting from badly constructed 
clothing for the feet are recounted when 
L. 8. stops there. Every where we meet 
women suffering from maladies incurable, 
simply because the perpendicularity of the 








spine is lost by the unbalanced condition 
enforced by ill-fitted foot rigging,—for that 
cannot properly be called foot ‘‘clothing” 
which is sold as boots and shoes. Every 
where we sce little children,—noticeably 
little girls,—tilted upon foot coverings so 
poised that it is utterly impossible for the 
developing child to use the muscles of legs 
and back in anatural manner. As thelittle 
one grows older, still fettered, maimed, 
robbed of life’s best gift—freedom and 
health—the doctor is appealed to for cure 
of headache and divers other umistakable 
symptoms, which are sure to result from 
conditions created by the hand of the igno- 
rant and unskilled shoemaker who caters to 
fashion and folly in violation of nature’s 
rulings. 

Scores of husbands and fathers to-day are 
paying doctor’s bills for wives and children, 
because disease has followed ligature and 
unnatural restraint of feet,encased within a 
leathern covering made at variance with 
every principle of anatomical and physiolog- 
ical construction. Fashion guides the 
shoemaker, not intelligence or integrity of 
purpose. And yet the fault lies not wholly 
with the shoemaker. So long as women 
accept deformity as a model for any feature 
of human organism, so long will the artisan 
be ready to supply demands for that de- 
formity. When women calmly examine 
the human foot,—its wonderful structure, 
its relation to the brain,—indeed to all parts 
of the body, for effective service,—will the 
cultured and refined, the wise and prudent, 
submit their feet to the cramping, imprison- 
ing process occasioned by wearing shoes 
commonly found in stores? 

For. years, I suffered from being com- 
pelled to wear shoes that did not fit. For 
years, I have worn shoes that do fit, and 
looking back to the period of suffering, as 
the wanderers of old may have looked back 
to release from Egypt, I cannot help offer- 
ing a word for the benefit of others,who are 
seeking a comfortable foot covering. I dis- 
claim all intention of puffing or advertis- 
ing,and give a bit of personal experience for 
the cheer or criticism of the reader. 

I have in my family a girl who has been 
with us as a helper for ten years. A New 
Hampshire girl, whose little bare feet trod 
the mountain paths in summer, and in win- 
ter were shod by the country shoemaker. 
His ignorance deformed and ruined the 
shape of her feet while yet a growing girl, 
and inflicted the added misery of numerous 
corns upon them. As she grew older and 
came to the city to live, she found great dif- 
ficulty in procuring comfortable foot wear. 
She suffered severely every time a new pair 
of boots was purchased, notwithstanding 
they were longer and wider than her injured 
feet. Carefully I watched her during such 
ordeals. Her natural sweetness of temper 
was completely overcome by excessive pain. 
She was positively ugly at times. I was 
startled, often, to behold how great the 
change was, realizing myself the cause. 
For years I coaxed, urged and tried to pur- 
suade her to have boots made by the man 
who made my own, but she could not and 
would not accept my theory. At length, 
almost a crippled condition came upon her, 
and fearing some great calamity, she con- 
sented to have a pair of boots made for her. 
The first pair she cried over,—could not and 
would not wear them, because the toes were 
“so wide,” the boots were so ‘‘unshapely.” 
Most religiously I encouraged and coaxed 
her to try them. One week of trial con- 
vinced her relief was at hand. 1 saw day 
by day how her whole organism was being 
benefitted,—how her disposition was being 
wrought upon for the better. Two years 
have passed, and to-day she is walking in 
her third pair of McComber boots,—walk- 
ing a mile to church and stores easily and 
comfortably; the arch of her feet supported 
and restored to natural conditions; her 
corns nearly all gone and rarely painful, 
and she a happy, light-hearted, efficient 
helper ina home where she is treated and 
considered as all true and honest girls like 
to be,—as one of the family. 

Her case has convinced me that much of 
the irritability and wrangling of servant 
girls is occasioned by their being ‘‘handi- 
capped by their clothing.” Few of that 
class bring intelligence to bear upon any 
matter relating to their own physical struc- 
ture and requirements. If they serve well 
in their capacity, is it not just that a return 
of equal faithfulness should be made,when 


they can be thus ‘“‘lifted higher?” How 


many there are whose lives are not as ‘‘the 
stranger within our gates,” who do not give 
to their feet and the feet of their children 
the attention they need. Only a few days 
since, a very intelligent man said to me, ‘I 
pay a big price for my daughter’s shoes, but 
I feel provoked to see her pinch her feet in 
such ill-shaped, little-heeled things.” When 
a father will go astep beyond this, and by 
reasoning, intelligent instruction, and dcter- 
mination, prevent such folly in his own 
family, comprehension of the evil will 
amount to something. 

I am often asked who is my shoemaker? 
Does he work for men? His name is Joel 
McComber, No. 52 East Tenth street, New 
Ycrk City. Yes, he does work for men, but 
at present men are better provided for than 
women. I write for the women and child- 
ren, upon whem is practised the greatest 


imposition,—imposed the greatest suffering 
and injury. How shall I reach him? is 
asked again and again. - When the fare to 
New York was $1.00, I went there with two 
young girls who had never seen New York, 
—whose feet were cramped and tortured by 
deformed shoes. We arrived in New York 
early in the morning, called early at the 
store, had our feet examined and measured, 
listened to words of instruction kindly 
uttered, left for a stroll in Central Park, a 
day’s enjoyment in its Museum of Art, etc. ; 
found our way to the boat, and re- 
turned to our homes,ten miles out of Boston, 
the next day, andafter having a quiet, good 
time, waited the arrival of our shoes by the 
express. That is the way we reached him. 
When our boots came,a few days later, and 
in each case proved a perfect ‘‘fit,”—a bless- 
ing to each wearer,—we ali said the price 
was fully returned in comfort and in boots. 
The young girls wore their old hats and 
their old suits another season, but they 
had each much to think of that cheered and 
ennobled them, and with a better tread, a 
better comprehension of themselves, they 
will tell you to-day that their trip for boots 
‘was the best of all their lives. They will 
never go back to the misery of body and 
mind, which, each one comprehends, may 
be induced by ligated, cramped, distorted, 
diseased feet. 

The price is, I know, an important fea- 
ture in the effort for advancement in know- 
ledge and practice of wearing a new make 
of boot. But if the stock and work are the 
very best, should they not be paid for? For 
little children I have an earnest desire the 
subject should be carefully considered. 

‘“‘Wake up” to this important matter, I 
say, to the leaders, who are doing much for 
the higher attainments, the better culture,of 
women. Let them look wellto their un- 
derstandings, in a literal sense. 

8. T. CONVERSE. 

Woburn, Mass. 





ARE SCHOLARS TO BLAME? 

Eprror JouRNAL:—That the literary class 
in this country have not, of late years, 
taken a greater interest and a larger share 
in political efforts, is chiefiy the fault, not 
of the literary class, but of the country. 

The greater part of our people have not 
sufficiently appreciated knowledge. In 
earlier days, when the land was peopled by 
a purer race, and the greed of wealth had 
not been so encouraged by circumstances, 
intellectual eminence was more highly 
prized. Werethe great men of affairs in 
those days— Washington, Adams, Franklin, 
Hamilton, Jefferson—men who thought 
slightly of learning? The corruption in 
our politics, which we mourn, was not 
brought about by scholars, but rather by 
selfish money-lovers and money-worship- 
pers, however these may in some instances 
have beguiled the scholars. The rapid 
opening up of an immense and rich country 
develops at first a love of material gain, 
and diminishes respect for intellectual val- 
ues, which do not obviously tend toward 
wealth. There is small need, in such a 
state of the country, to panegyrize construc- 
tive and bargaining ability. The rich busi- 
ness man or railroad magnate is already the 
object of far more envious eyes and emula- 
tive hearts, than the thinker or the student. 

Undoubtedly there has been, in New 

England, a class proud of its descent and of 
its social power, possessed too of a certain 
dilettante literary cultivation, some of whom 
have been inclined to ape European aristoc- 
racy, and to elevate delicate noses at crude 
democratic institutions. But people of 
such inclinations are still more common 
among the vulgar newly rich who are en- 
tirely innocent of literature; and the true 
scholars and representative literary men of 
even New England have no such failing. 
In the anti-slavery conflict, Sumner, Long- 
fellow, Lowell, Whittier} Emerson, Parker, 
J. F. Clarke, Mrs. Howe, all but one breath- 
ing for a large part of their lives this thin 
Bostonian air (which was likely, according 
to Mr. Phillips, to prove so deleterious to 
Motley), and all of them truly representa- 
tive of New England literature—need any 
one say on which side they were in that 
conflict? 
* Most, if not all, of these have been equal- 
ly on the right side as to Woman’s emanci- 
pation. To them may be added, without 
any effort of memory, Margaret Fuller and 
Nathaniel Hawthorne in America; Mary 
Somerville, Harriet Martineau, George Eliot, 
John Stuart Mill, and Sir Henry Maine, in 
England. 

These names would not prove as much 
as they do, were they merely eminent 
names; but they are each and all pretmi- 
nent ones, and therefore representative of 
the culmination of the forces at work 
in the guilds of which they are members. 
Neither are they ‘‘lone stars,” shining over 
barren wastes of space, but rather suns of 
the literary firmament, around whom cir- 
cled and will circle all manner of lesser 
orbs and fruitful planets. 

The achievements of literary women have 
alone done perhaps as much to elevate the 
popular idea of the sex, as any of the agen- 
cies designedly employed for that end, and 
this fact renders it highly improbable that 





there is any truth in Mr. Phillips’s assertion 





that the literary class, who are best ac- 
guainted with these achievements, should 
have been particularly inclined to put ob- 
stacles in the way of women’s advancement, 

Again, whatever may be the proper mag- 
nitude to ascribe to the temperance move- 
ment, it takes a clearer head than mine to 
see wherein it is at war with civil service 
reform. If certain persons have the latter 
reform nearest their hearts, it is a good 
enough cause at least to excuse some par- 
tiality on their part. Let each ride his 
hobby without flinging sneers at the other. 

Just now, however, there seems to be, 
occasioned by a recent sad event, a turn of 
popular feeling, which should be much to 
the taste of Mr. Phillips, with his love of 
the cataclysmic and catastrophic in history, 
so that, at present, civi] servicereform real- 
ly seems a most serviceable beast to ride. 
Something immediately practical may come 
of it, and something most advantageous, in 
the long run, to the coming woman in poli- 
tics. Therefore, although I have been a 
Woman Suffragist ever since I was a wo- 
man, I, for one, am quite willing to en- 
courage those scholars who have (contrary 
to their nature though it be), turned re- 
formers in the cause of civil service, even 
should Woman Suffrage perchance be, for 
the nonce, left behind on the race-course of 
progress. 

Toward men like Mill in England, like 
Curtis and Higginson in America, who, be- 
sides lending to our cause the weight of’ 
their names—synonymous with common- 
sense logicand serene, benevolent wisdom— 
have also given years of downright labor to 
forward the freedom and elevation of our 
sex, women may well feel a deep gratitude. 
But, much as we may venerate intellectual 
power of whatever kind, especially when, 
as in the case of Wendell Phillips, it is con- 
joined with public spirit, shown up to ad- 
vanced years—we ought not to feel unqual- 
ified gratitude toward one whose paradoxi- 
cal declamation deprives him of weight in 
the worlc of politics and social scienve. 
His fluency of language, his beautiful voice, 
his command of imagery, not always ap- 
propriate perhaps, but brilliant in itself, 
will ever win him hearers and applause. 
But all this talent has never enabled him to 
make converts among the sober-minded. 
It is indeed surprising to note, for so many 
years, such ever-springing freshness of ani - 
mated discourse; but he is like some torrent 
ever pouring vainly through its narrow 
rocky glen, not like the river,ever widening 
in its flow, and ever extending its beneficent 
influence. A. A. C. 

Quincy, Mass. 

———___- +e —__—_—— 
ONE-SIDED MORALITY. 

So much that is reprehensible has been 
published from time to time, under the 
title of American, English, French, or Ger- 
man ‘‘mothers,” that I have come to regard 
such writers very generally as doubtful 
characters in mothers’ garb. 

These articles are, with few exceptions, 
opposed to all ideas of liberty or advance- 
ment for women, and are far from expres- 
sing the views of the majority of women 
who are sufficiently intelligent to get into 
print. Ifthe theme is housekeeping, there 
is an excess of gridiron, shirt-starching, 
stocking-darning and general drudgery to 
mark it as spurious. If it is politics, there 
are plain intimations of corruption and dis- 
honesty, which the real mother would hard- 
ly be liable to make, considering that polit- 
ical privileges are so highly prized by hus- 
bands, sons, and fathers, If morality is the 
subject, there is apt to beataint, which 
plainly evidences the writer's assumption of 
the existence of two distinct moral codes, 
the least restrictive of which belongs essen- 
tially to man. Of all such articles, under 
such august titles, 1 do not remember to 
have seen one more foolish and self-lauda- 
tory in its conclusions, than one published 
in the New York Jail, in reply to Mrs. Hoop- 
er’s statement with regard to the insolence of 
Frenchmen to unprotected American girls. 
It is not necessary to know that Mrs. 
Hooper is a writer of well-known probity, 
or that those complained of are French, to 
enable us to condemn the ‘‘American mota- 
er’s” letter as it certainly deserves. 

It is not always possible for women who 
earn their living by the pen, or in similar 
ways, to surround themselvés with relatives 
or friends, either at home or abroad, and no 
man, be he French, Dutch, or English, has 
any right to expect it. And furthermore, 
the right which is the working woman’s 
necessity, is the right of every free-born 
woman—the right inalienable to go un- 
challenged about her business or her pleas- 
ure. If any man misjudges or insults her 
in so doing, the fault is his, not hers. 

Not so, however, thinks the self-styled 
“American mother.” She fears it is the 
American girl’s fault if she is insulted in 
Paris, and proceeds to relate how she and 
her daughters, during a two-years’ sojourn 
in that city, took lessons of French profes- 
sors, went to all the fashionable resorts un- 
unattended by gentlemen escorts, and 
sometimes sought for a carriage as late as 
midnight, after the opera was over, and yet 
“no one ever gave them a look suggestive of 
insult.” Indeed! Does not any woman of 
sense know that a party of three or more 
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ladies of wealth can travel the civilized 
world over, and receive only respectful and 
courteous treatment? Mrs.Hooper ‘had no- 
thing to say of such parties. Their number 
is their safeguard; but the ‘American 
mother” thinks otherwise. ‘‘We had,” 
says she, ‘‘no other protection than woman’s 
constant safeguard, her puredignity. With 
this she can stand amid throngs of the low- 
est mea, and command their respect and 
homage —yes, their protection.” 

Ineffable essences to the front and com. 
mon sense and modesty to the background! 
Who ever heard a truly dignified woman 
talk thus about her “pure dignity?” It 
sounds much more like the talk of one who 
has no occasion for that kind of dignity, 
and knows nothing of its cost or effective- 
ness. For, setting boastful nonsense aside, 
the faculty to command crowds so perfectly, 
is very rare, and, in this application, would 
require a constant attention to petty matters, 
which would exclude all higher occupation. 
Personal security of the kind referred to, 
certainly ought to be accomplished by more 
direct, more reliable, and less exhaustive 
methods. Otherwise the question might 
well be asked, shall all respectable women 
be compelled to wear a badge, so expensive 
in its make-up as to require the sacrifice of 
every intellectual gift, simply to prevent an 
immoral class of men from making vicious 
mistakes? 

To say that it is ‘‘the American girl’s 
fault,” if she is the victim of such mistakes 
in Paris, is not only an insult to American 
girls, but to every honorable man, for it is 
saying that he is neither moral nor honest, 
that he has no moral character to sustain in 
the social world, and that any misdeeds he 
commits, or any blunders he makes, may be 
charged to other than himself. 

The time has been when this kind of 
talk would do, and when no woman, no 
matter what her position, nor how un- 
merited the insult received, could utter one 
word of complaint without being disgraced. 
Happily this is no longer the case in any 
really enlightened and progressive com- 
munity. The time is fast coming when 
Woman's testimony will receive the respect 
it merits, and there will be but one moral 
code for all. Then and not till then, will 
outrages similar to that of the Adirondacks, 
cease to occur. Meanwhile, there seems to 
be no other way for women, but to carry 
with them in all exposed situations, some 


effective weapon of defense. A. C. C. 
— ~~~ ome 
THE COMING WOMAN AND HER MONEY- 
MAKING. 


The scciety papers and some others are 
commenting on the circumstance that the 
daughter of a New York clergyman of a 
family with wealth and position and all its 
women schooled to habitual idleness, has 
opened a boarding-house for the season on 
Lake George, filled it with boarders and 
made a success of the enterprise. To busy 
people, who have always rather wondered 
how an idle woman could endure her idle- 
ness, there is nothing very astonishing in 
this, except the fact that the enterprise has 
been successful commercially; but the Lake 
George experiment scores another advance 
in the growing sentiment that a woman 
ought to do something, and is as much 
called on to earn money and make a living 
place for herself as a man. 

Idleness in a man over twenty-five or 
thirty, American public opinion has pretty 
well settled, is disgraceful; but the average 
sentiment of the community has generally 
held that a woman ought not to ply any 
gainful calling, save keeping house for kin 
or husband, unless necessity is laid upon 
her. An idle life for a woman, with money 
of her own or some one to support her, has 
been treated as natural and inevitable, and 
the corollary of this belief has been the feel- 
ing that it was a disgrace, more or less deep, 
for a woman with » home to turn her Land 
to gain. Farmers’ wives and daughters 
have always been wiser; but in cities and 
villages to do work for pay has been avoid- 
ed by many a woman as if it were crime, 
and concealed as if it were dishonor. The 
absurd convention which shuts off mem- 
bers of an aristocratic class abroad from 
work and trade, blighting life and character, 
has survived here only for women, and 
shadowed their lives with enforced idleness. 

Fortunately the cloud is lifting, and items 
like that just quoted in society papers are 
proof of it. There are other like facts of 
more importance in the scores of art asso- 
ciations, which make money by selling the 
work of their own members or the members 
of other associations, in cooking exchanges, 
out of which every woman with skill and a 
kitchen makes all the money she can, and 
in the steady and increasing practice of 
trades and professions by women. Steps in 
the last direction ,are often taken of neces- 
sity; but nine-tenths of the work in a cook- 
ing exchange is done by women who, twen- 
ty-five years ago, would have hesitated long 
before selling the work of their hands. The 
change is a desirable one. An idle woman 
is as deplorable as an idle man. Fora well- 
educated young woman to waste her days 
doing’ odd bits of housework, which need 
no education, as scores of young women do, 
is as much a waste as it would be for their 
well-educated brothers to spend their time 





doing chores about the barn. The time is 
coming, and is altogether nearer than par- 
ents imagine, when a young woman of 
twenty-five, with brains, health and an edu- 
cation, will consider her life as much wast- 
ed with no work to do as any man, and the 
women who act upon this belief will be 
spared the mental rust or the unhappy mar- 
riages which idleness inflicts on so many 
admirable women. Marriage will come to 
such women, as it comes to men, as an in- 
cident in life, not as its one chance, and 
‘such women will find, as men do, that there 
is no happiness like the happiness of con- 
stant work; no misery like the misery of 
idleness, and society will gain by a vast 
amount of brain, nerve force and muscle 
now hopelessly fretting itself’ away on the 
empty life of busily idle women.—Spring- 
field Republican. 
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HEREDITY CIRCULAR. 

Great doubt and prejudice exist in the 
minds of people, in regard to the results of 
consanguinous marriages upon their off- 
spring. In order to ascertain positively in 
regard to this important subject, a large 
number of statistics are required. It is to 
this end that I ask of you the following in- 
formation: 

1. Is the marriage between the given par- 
ties that of first or second cousins? 

2. Has marriage of first or second cousins 
occurred previously, between father and 
mother, or grandfather and grandmother? 

3. Was there great disparity in the ages 
of husband and wife thus united? 

4, Give name and place of birth of hus- 
band and wife. Were husband and wife of 
like complexion and temperament? 

5. Are one or more children born of this 
union of first or second cousins, diseased or 
imperfectly deveJoped in body, defective or 
diseased in mind and morals, or are there 
any marked idiosyncrasies in temperament 
or taste? If so, state in what way. 

6. State if these abnormal conditions have 
existed in father or mother, or in preceding 
generations, on the paternal or maternal side. 

7. State if any disease or accident oc- 
curred tothe mother, previous to the child’s 
birth, or to the child after its birth, to ac- 
count for its abnormal condition. 

8. If no defects, mental or physical, are 
known to exist in the offspring of a consan- 
guinous marriage, please give information 
to that effect. 

The most accurate information is desired. 
All names will be withheld, should the re- 
sults of this investigation be published. 

Address, Mary J. Safford, M. D., 308 
Columbus Avenue., Boston, Mass. 
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FOR HER DEAK SAKE. 

Woman, who has been reminded of, if 
not taunted with her helplessness, ever 
since man had followers, looks up, with 
something like a divine surprise in her 
countenance, to find herself,in this wonder- 
ful Nineteenth Century, counted asa fac- 
tor of any importance whatever in the sum 
of existence—a force of possible power in 
the solution of humanity’s great riddle. 

She bas been flattered, glorified, acknowl- 
edged to be the inspiration of the patriot, 
(something within, or apart, or above), while 
the common-sense energy of her individual 
nature, the all that made a patriot of her, 
has been denied. The right to exercise that 
energy, to put in practice in any way her 
love for her country, has been withheld. 

“Thy voice is heard thro’ rolling drums, 
That beat to battle where he stands; 

Thy face across his fancy comes, 

And gives the battle to his hands; 

A moment, while the trumpets blow, 

He sees his brood about thy knee; 

The next, like fire he meets the foe, 

And strikes him dead for thine and thee.”’ 

So sings Tennyson. But while Woman 
smiles over the lines, the smiles are tearful, 
for itis the cruel voice of War that ani- 
mates the bard as it animates the soldier. 
The mother with his brood about her knee, 
utterly helpless, while he who should be 
her protector, the fiiend forever by her 
side—is struck dead in a useless and pur- 
poseless combat. 

Our own gentle Bryant'says, in his ‘‘Song 
of Marion’s Men:” 

“And lovely ladies greet our band 
With kindliest welcoming, 
With smiles like those of summer, 
And tears like those of spriug. 
For them we wear these trusty arms. 
And lay them down no more 
‘Till we have driven the Briton, 
Forever from our shore.” 

Gallant men they were and not blood- 
thirsty; the Briton was the invader and the 
lovely ladies were helpful and true; but 
still it is the old idea, the country loved for 
Woman’s sake, which most generally im- 
plies a mere feeling of chivalry, that has 
come down to the present from the crusad- 
er’s knightly era, when most women were 
very foolish and most men very foolhardy. 

The present day gives us a new idea of 
Woman, the country is not only loved for 
her sake, but she is loved for her country’s 
sake. Hear our great orator, Wendell Phil- 
lips: ‘‘Summon women into civil life, as 
reinforcement to our laboring ranks, in the 
effort to make our civilization a success.” 

Louise V. Boyp. 

Dublin, Ind,, Aug. 12, 1881. 





KILLED BY HIS FATHER’S NEGLECT. 


The unjust and absurd fiction of the law, 
which, in every State of the Union but two, 
still constitutes every father the sole legal 
guardian of his children, as though they 
had no mother, is strikingly illustrated by 
the following incident, which occurred last 
week, in Brooklyn, N. Y.: 


James Burns, aged nine years, died last 
week, at the house of James ries, No. 
898 Kent avenue, Brooklyn, where he had 
been left by his father, John Burns, a deal- 
erin junk. Burns and his wife separated 
some time ago, and since the separation, 
Burns has slept on an old mattress, in a 
stable at the corner of Park and Vander- 
bilt avenues. Jimmie remained with his 
father, and was often hungry and exposed 
to inclement weather. On Saturday night, 
Burns was drunk, and, instead of going to 
the stable, lay down in the yard of a liquor 
store, on Kent avenue. Jimmie, although 
faint with hunger, and very sick, lay down 
beside his father. The two were found in 
the morning, by a man vamed Brady, who 
told Burns that Jimmie was very sick, and 
should be taken to a ductor. Burns took 
the boy to ey whom he had known for 
some time, and left him at the house, prom- 
ising to return soon, While his father was 
away, Jimmie died, and when his father re- 
turned intoxicated, he was arrested. Burns 
says that he does not know where his wife 
is. 








HUMOROUS. 


An ill-bred man is like lightning. He 
—- not know how to conduct him- 
self. 


“One difficulty about a chip off the old 
block,” said Deacon Searchly, ‘‘is that it’s 
of’en off a blockhead.” 


When a young man allows his sweetheart 
to rule him with absolute sway, can he prop- 
erly be called a miss-guided being? 


A traveller in Utah says that he counted 
fourteen infantile heads in one door ofa 
cabin on the Jordan River. If this is true, 
it was indeed a one-door-full sight.—Det- 
roit Free Press. 


‘‘There’s some things as old as the hills, 
anyhow,” said old Uncle Reuben. ‘‘What 
are they?” asked his niece. ‘‘They’re the 
valleys between 'em, child,” solemnly an- 
swered the old man. 


Charles O. Fife, a commercial ‘‘drum- 
mer,” while in Johnstown, Ohio, a few 
nights ago, seized and kissed a young lady 
that was passing him on the street, and was 
fined twenty-five dollars therefor. This was 
possibly a case of fife and (d)rum, and the 
music was lively. 


“You are trying to make game of me,” 
remarked the partridge to the hunter. 
‘Quail not,” he replied, ‘‘l am only doing it 
for sport, to relieve your hum-drum life. 
Let me give youatoast.” ‘I’m shot if I 
do,” said the partridge, and it and the gun 
went off together.— Wit and Wisdom. 


Architect, to Mr. de Newvo Rich, who 
is considering the front elevation of a pro- 
jected residence—‘‘If you do not like those 
towers, Mr, Rich, we can have them elimi- 
nated.” Mr. de Newvo Rich—‘‘They’re real 
han’some as they be; but if ‘limination’ on 
’em would make ’em han’somer, let’s have 
’em liminated.” 


‘Your mind is in a twilight state,” ob- 
served the good man. ‘‘You cannot differ- 
entiate the grains of mistrust from the mole- 
cules of a reasonable confidence. You are 
travelling the border land, the frontier be- 
tween the paradise of faith and the arctic 
regions of incredulity. You are an agnos- 
tic.” ‘Devil a bit,” said Pat, with mingled 
amazement and indignation. ‘I’m a Dim- 
mycrat, ivery inch o’ me.” —Brooklyn Eagle. 


Two sons of Erin, shoveling on a hot day, 
stopped to rest, and exchanged views on the 
labor question: ‘‘Pat, this is mighty hard 
work we're at.” “It is, indade, Jemmy; 
but what kind of work is it you’d like, if 
you could get it?” ‘‘Well,” said the other, 
leaning reflectively upon his shovel, and 
wiping the perspiration from his brow with 
the back of his hand, “for a nice, aisy, 
clane business, I think I would like to be a 
bishop.” 
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IN FRONT OF OUR DINING ROOMS. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Seepent Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


$ 8 a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out- 
fitfree. Address H. Hattett & Co., Port- 
land, Maine. ; 
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’ 
Augusta Healy's 
VEGETABLE 
EM J Tonic Pills 
~ Have‘ proven a boon to 
aoe thousands of suffering wo- 
men. They are prepared especially for, and if used 
as directed, never fail to’ cure the most obstinate 
Misplacements, Ovarian Troubles and Chronic Weak- 
nesses, 80 common to the best of thesex. All letters 
are answered by a skilful Female Physician. Pills 
sold by druggi-ts, or mailed upon receipt of price, 


$1.00 per box; six boxes, $5.00. Send for hlet 
and list of cured. Widnes — 


H. F. THAYER & CO. 


18 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON, MASS. 


MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 


Or LYNN, MASS., 


Has made the Discovery! 


Her Vegetable Compound the Saviour of 
her Sex, 















HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS RESTORED 
BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


Lvdia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


This preparation restores the blood to its natural 
condition, directs the vital power aright, strengthens 
the muscles of the uterus and lifts it into place, and 
gives it tone and strength, so that the cure is radical 
and entire. It strengthens the back and pelvic re- 
gion; it gives tone to the whole nervous system; it 
restores displaced organs to their natural position. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its 


use. 

It will, at all times and under all circumstances, 
act in harmony with the laws that govern the female 
system, 

For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex. 
this Compound is unsurpassed. 

Lydia KE. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is pre- 
pared at the proprietor’s laboratory, No. 283 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of inqui- 
ry. Send for ponent. Address as above, 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious- 
nese, and Torpidity of the Liver. 25 cents per box. 
Sold by all Druggists. 














“KLDNEY-WORT 


THE GREAT CURE: 
| RHEUMATISM 


As it is for all diseases of the KIDNEYS, 
LIVER AND BOWELS. 


It cleanses the system of the acrid poison 
that causes the dreadful 
only the victims of Rheumatism can realize, 


THOUSANDS OF CASES 


of the worst forms of this terrible disease 
have been quickly relieved, in a short time 


PERFECTLY CURED. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


has had wonderful success, and an immense 





failed. Itis mild, but efficient, CERTAIN 
IN ITS ACTION, but harmless in all cases. 
tar It cleanses, Strengthens and gives New 


r dof all di 5 
Bowels move freely and healthfully. 
way the worst diseases are 
thesystem. 
As it has been proved by thousands that 
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housenoid he, | 
SPRING MEDICINE. 
cures BILIOUSNESS, CONSTIPA- 
» PILES and all FEMALE Diseases. 


Is put up in Vegetable Form, intin cans, 
olen st dclesequaenetacan. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Prop’s, 
BUBLIN 


(Will send the dry post-paid.) GTON, VP. 








[Patented Aug. 3, 1875; Sept. 24, 1878.] 





The above popular hygienic garment is manufac 
tured by the undersigned from patterns furnishe 
us by the patentee, Mrs. 8S. T. Converse, and is of 
ered at reduced prices by 

I. D. ALLEN & CO., 21 Wirter Street, 

CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place 
And ladies furnishing stores generally. 

Ladies who cannot be fitted by ready-made gar 
ments are invited to call at our manufactoryan 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the bes 
manrer and at a small advance upon the price o 
ready-made garments. 


GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . Boston 





MEDICAL REGISTER, 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 4 P. m., 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. hy = 


Mrs. Dr. TUOK, . 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 


ELECTRICIAN. 
. . . 
Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 

Catarrah treated constitutionally and by inhala- 
tions locally. Electricity and Electric bathe cannot 
be estimated too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous 
Prostrations, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Tumo: 
ralysis. The Doctor’s methods of treating ey 
and Bladder trouble, Gravel, Painful Micturition, 
Incontinence, Bilious Colic and Dropsy, are perma- 
nently successful. 

The large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
tere, advertise themselves, and will only add, they 
area specific for deep-seated inflamation wherever 
located in the system, and of courec will cure Rhen- 
matism, Neuraigia, Sciatica, Bunions, Indig: stion, 
Pai. in back, liver, head and joints, 

Her Hyginic Abdominal Supporters, Elastic bands 
Umbilical Trusses made to order. Dr. Richards 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or child 
can afford to do without as they are the only Sup- 
porters based upon Hygienic principles, and the on 
clasps that does not cut the hose. Syringes and 
~ ad Urinals can be obtained as usual at her 
office. 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 
Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL. President, 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. 1y25 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES 


With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
lleges, 




















The lectures of the seventh year October 
1879, and continued toJune, 1880. his Medic 
School was one of the first in this country to require 


ST ae pa = f examination and to furnish a three 
years’ course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is lished 
by which the graduate attains an additional degrce 
in Medicine and S as an evidence of study. 
The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medica! cducation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the islature 
united wlth Boston University School of Medicine. 
For announcements or information, address the 


Dean 
I. T. TALBO’L, M.D. 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON. MASS. ly 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


(opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 








Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made te 
order, in superior style and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. : 


ie 


Circalars with Descriptions, Prices, and Ful 
Direction for Measuremenrs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any ¢ ddrees. 


LADIES’? FURNISHING GOODS in im- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
from Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


\, CHD ., 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 


5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 
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UNPUNISHED CRIME IN DELAWARE —A 
SIGN OF THE TIMES. 


Eprror JournaL:—Our boasted land of 
freedom and Christianity is fast becoming 
one vast scene of vice and debauchery. Go 
where you will, the same picture of degra- 
dation and ruin presents itself. Why should 
Inskip go to Australia? Why should Moody 
ané@ Murphy go to Europe? Do we not 
rather need that some mighty evangelist 
should arise in our midst, and thunder in 
the national ear the moral corruption that 
underlies our fair outside, as the Seer of 
Patmos thundered in the ear of the churches 
of old? 

No sadder story of human wretchedness 
and depravity has ever been told, than that 
of Lizzie McGarth. Although the leading 
newspapers of Philadelphia and Wilming- 
ton have lately given the story full and free 
discussion, we doubt that it has come under 
the notice of the readers of the JouRNAL. 
We feel “deeply moved,” as the Quakers 
say, to lay this case before an inteliigent 
jury of our countrywomen, choosing to 
consider the readers of this Woman’s pa- 
per as constituting such a jury. 

On the ist of July, Lizzie McGarth, a 
young girl of eighteen years, intelligent in 
mind, and prepossessing in appearance, left 
her father’s house, in a highly respectable 
part of Philadelphia, and went alone fora 
stroll among the shady beauties of Fair- 
mount Park. 

Now, bear in mind that she is the daugh- 
ter of respectable parents, that she is leav- 
ing a pleasant and comfortadle home, where 
she has been reared amorg Christian and 
refining influences. Where do we next 
hear of her? After nearly a week’s unex- 
plained absence from her father’s house, 
she is brought before the mayor of Wil- 
mington, charged with having been guilty 
of the most debasing and horrible crimes 
against decency. When first brought be- 
fore his Honor, she had evidently been 
drinking heavily, and was in a most deplor- 
able condition. Her clothes were ragged 
and filthy, and her uncombed hair was 
swarming with vermin. To add to her 
woebegone plight, two ghastly unhealed 
wounds were festering on her forehead. 
The mayor merely committed her as a com- 
mon vagrant. A night in the station house 
completely sobered the wretched girl, and 
in the morning she requested an interview 
with the supreme authority, which was 
granted. Heart-rending was the story she 
told, but it is full of warning to mothers 
and daughters. It also serves to show the 
women their helpless condition before the 
law, so long as all law-making and law-ad- 
ministering power is in the hands of men 
alone. 

She had not gone far into the Park before 
she was accosted by a good-looking young 
man of twenty-five, who immediately com- 
menced a flirtation. The morning walk 
was prolonged until late in the afternoon. 
The young man continued with her in her 
rambles, and finally accompanied her to 
her father’s door. There they parted, with 
an agreement to meet later in the evening. 
That later meeting sealed the fate of the 
poor victim. Under pretence of introduc- 
ing her to some young lady relative of his, 
the young man, who gave his name as 
James Maloney, decoyed Lizzie into a house 
of prestitution, where they remained to- 

gether all night. Shame, fear and disgrace 
covered the mind and filled the soul of the 
young creature in the morning, and she 
dreaded to go home, for fear she could not 
satisfactorily account for her absence, and 
the truth wou!d be discovered. 

In this state of feeling, she was easily 
persuaded by her seducer to accompany 
him to Wilmington, where, he assured her, 
he would make amends by consummating 
an honorable marriage. 

Maloney took her to a hotel in Wilming- 
ton, persuaded her to drink with him to 
drunkenness, satisfied his guilty passions, 
and then deserted and left her penniless in 
a strange city. 

Now comes the puzzling part, to a jury 
of men. Why did not Lizzie McGarth, 
when brutally driven into the street by the 
unfeeling landlord, go to the mayor of Wil- 
mington, tell her story, and apply for as- 
sistance, or make some effort to be restored 
to her home and friends? A young man 
would not have minded it much, you know, 
to go home again, after being off on a bit 
of a spree like that, and if the story had 
leaked out, it would have soon blown over. 
No jury of men can have any conception of 
the state of the girl’s mind under these cir- 
cumstances. She had left her happy home 
but two days before, happy, innocent and 
pure.. She must return a degraded de- 
bauchee. Half crazed with the horror of 
her situation, no wonder she fled to the 
banks of the Brandywine river, and, laying 
her tired young limbs down on its grassy 
slopes, fell asleep. 

From her slumbers she was rudely awak- 
ened by two brutes in human form, calling 
themselves men. These fiends soon silenced 
her outcries by cutting her head with a 
sharp stone. When she began to return 
to consciousness, they forced vile 


drugged whiskey down her throat. They | 


offered her every outrage and indignity 
which their brutal and degraded minds 





could devise, At last they left her, more 
dead than alive. (Yet, in the face of all 
this evidence against these two wretches, 
worse than murderers, the mayor of Wil- 
mington still reserves his decision. Still he 
cannot quite decide what mild punishment 
to dole out to these voting criminals.) 

In the morning, Lizzie found herself un- 
able to rise from the ground. And, during 
the three or four days that she lay there in 
that prostrate condition, she testifies that 
she was visited by at least a dozen men, 
each bent upon satisfying unholy desires. 
Some of these men, she states, were police 
officers. Some brought her food, and all 
brought whiskey, which they forced her to 
drink, by threatening to take her life if she 
did not comply. 

Such 1s the true story of one wrecked 
and blasted life—a woman’s life. Oh, that 
one fatal, wrong step,—that an indulgence 
in a thoughtless flirtation with a stranger in 
a public park,—should have such a result! 
What an awful and bitter ending it had in 
this case! In no case can good come of 
such conduct. Very likely Lizzie’s mind 
may have been poisoned by reading the ro- 
mantic stories contained in so many news- 
papers of the period. In these stories the 
strange young man always rescues the hero- 
ine from danger, falls in love with and mar- 
ries her; then takes her to a beautiful home, 
which is almost a palace. To marry a rich 
stranger is the highest state of happiness 
to which a woman can possibly attain, ac- 
cording to these story writers. If the writ- 
ing and reading of such trash were prohib- 
ited by law, great good would be accom- 
plished. 

The authorities of Wilmington show no 
disposition to be severe with the men who 
assaulted Lizzie McGarth. On the contra- 
ry, they seem disposed to regard her as the 
only criminal in the case. She had no bus- 
iness to be lying on the river bank, with 
her temples cut with a shurp stone, and 
half crazed with the forced drinking of 
drugged whiskey. Lying there in that con- 
dition, she was too weak and low for the 
law to protect. She was the lawful prey of 
every passing beast in the shape of man. 
At least, these are the sentiments expressed 
in the editorials of leading Wilmington pa- 
pers, all edited by men. 

PEARL PARSONS. 

Atlantic City, N. J. 


HER FEET GO DOWN TO DEATH. 





Forty-eight hours from the time Jennie 
Cramer walked under the Temple-street 
elms, in New Haven; the ‘‘prettiest girl in 
the city,” her dotted white muslin fresh and 
starched, and her whole figure trim, trig 
and breezy, from her white straw and its 
brown feather to the little clinking brass 
plates on the heels of her boots, her body 
was lying, face downward, in a slimy pool, 
on the edge of New Haven harbor, the tide 
rocking the motionless body back and forth, 
and, at every motion, winding her draggled 
skirts tighter about her round, full figure. 
How she came there, inquest, indictment 
and trial have yet to decide; but her death 
has written her last week’s history at large, 
and the path by which the young woman 
went to her fate is familiar enough to any 
one who watches the young girls who swarm 
on the streets of a Saturday night,—pretty, 
bright and loud-voiced, skating on thin 
ice, over depths of which they have the 
barest knowledge, and that little very de- 
lusive. 

Jennie Cramer was not a bad girl, as girls 
go, who had stepped over the line which 
keeps a girl at her mother’s side, and limits 
her acquaintance by her family’s. The num- 
ber of girls who do this is large, among 
those pretty enough to be admired and old 
enough to enjoy the freedom of an Ameri- 
can girl, not hedged about by a card case, 
a visiting list, and formal introductions. 
The man with whom Jennie was last seen, 
James Malley, a young, boyish-looking fel- 
low, with a narrow, black moustache, she 
met, one night about one year ago, on the 
college green. It was, doubtless, one of the 
chance-introductions to be seen any evening 
on Main street; but it was very far from 
being concealed from her parents, and when 
Malley wrote, three weeks ago, asking Jen- 
nie to put off an out-of-town trip to drive 
with him, Mrs. Cramer, with a ‘‘very sor- 
ry” that he was ‘‘so disappointed,” wrote 
him that Jennie had* already gone, but 
would be back Thursday morning,—just a 
week before the Thursday morning on 
which the mother drove the daughter from 
the house for passing the night away from 
home in Malley’s company. 

One week more brought Jennie to New 
Haven harbor. Three weeks ago, the well- 
spelled, well-written notes which passed 
between her and young Malley, point to 
formal relations, formal for a sidewalk flir- 
tation; but Jennie had already known fora 
week Blanche Douglass, a pale, delicate- 
looking girl, dressed well, but not over- 
dressed, whom Walter Malley had brought 
up from New York city. She was a pro- 
fessional prostitute. This acquaintance, be- 
gun by night on the college green —ripened 
by sidewalks and suppers—brought Jennie 
for the last fortnight of her life, to be one of 
four, of whom two were men rotten to the 
core, a third a woman fresh from a house 
of ill-fame, and she, the girl now dead, the 





fourth. For two weeks there were trips 
and excursions, restaurant suppers and 
rides, all bringing the end closer, and 
through it all Jennie seems to have been 
ignorant that her companion was not like 
herself, a wild girl, running heedless risks. 
A night came at last, Wednesday, August 
8, which Jennie spent away from home with 
her companions. She may have wandered 
before, butif she had not, the net in which 
the reckless young girl was caught with the 
other woman of this party of four, schooled 
to vice, might well have swept a stronger 
nature away. Thursday morning she was 
driven from her home. Thursday evening 
she was again at a supper, and drank her 
share of four bottles of wine, and then she 
disappears, to be found when the tide came 
in Saturday morning. For a while, there 
was more or less lying by the survivors; 
but the arrest of the young Malleys and tLe 
testimony of Blanche give clews which 
connect Jennie to the last with her evil 
companicns. 

Down to the last appalling catastrophe, 
this story might easily enough be matched 
in any city and many a village. Night 
idleness and petty dissipation work their 
sure result. Ignorance does much, but 
evil more, and no man or woman can play 
with the devil’s own fire and come off un- 
scorched. There appears to be no doubt 
that, in this case, the parents permitted a 
risk for which they are blamable; but it is 
tolerably clear that this young girl wander- 
ed along a path in which she jostled the bad 
and vile in blank ignorance of her compa- 
ny. It takes experience, a cool head and a 
clear eye to see below the plausible surface 
in which vice of this sort cloaks itself, and 
she had none of these. No girl has, of the 
hundreds who walk nightly through dan- 
gers for which they have neither been pre- 
pared nor warned. It is too late to put up 
the bars in American life. For good or for 
evil, custom has established a free social in- 
tercourse, and the paths by which a girl 
passes beyond home influence are easy, and 
all alike dangerous; but the risk is vastly 
increased by ignorance of the facts and con- 
ditions which breed danger and bring disas- 
ter. A healthy home life is the soundest of 
all safeguards; but, as long as village life 
has disappeared for good and all, in our pro- 
vincial cities, and all of them share the 
overflow of vice from New York, girls like 
this one would fall less often if they were 
wisely taught more knowledge of the evil 
in the world. 

Itis not that they are ignorant of the 
real relations of the sexes, for they are not 
ignorant of them, but mothers and daugh- 
ters alike too often act as though they were 
ignorant of the very thin veneer which may 
disguise the rake in the garb of the gentle- 
man, and of the passion which may trans- 
form the ordinarily well-intentioned man 
into the devil, when opportunity presents 
the temptation. Man is a dangerous ani- 
mal, not to be trifled with or yielded to, 
and giddy girls who rebel against the all too 
loose restraints of our American homes, 
take perilous risks. The presumption is 
also pietty strong in the New Haven case 
that the basest scoundrelism was at work at 
the bottom.—Springfield Republican. 
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THE LESSON FROM CARLYLE. 





Now that the turmoil and bitterness oc- 
casioned by the Carlyle reminiscences has, 
in great part, passed away, any repetition 
of such excitement, even under the latest 
reconsideration of the man and his work by 
Conway or Froude, isimpossible. It is nuw 
worth while to recall the fact that there is 
nothing new in this revelation. What Car- 
lyle appears to-day, he was yesterday, and 
all days before. There is, simply, at last, 
with no thought of what the disclosure 
might mean, an unveiling of the real life 
and thought of a mind possessed first by it- 
self, then by disease; and depressed or elat- 
ed, as one or the other ruled. 

We find Carlyle, judged out of his own 
mouth, incapable of true judgment, save in 
the rare moments when, above the clouds 
in which his life was, for the most part, 
shrouded, he caught a gleam of the celes- 
tial light shining in some of his most living 
and compelling passages, and gilding, as if 
in spite of himself, the involved and twist- 
ed speech he chose. Better than he knew, 
this style was the truest representation of 
his thought. By nature hopelessly one- 
sided, by nature he held also a power and 
insight that, had he owned a sound mind in 
a sound body, must have lifted him to the 
height where the masters stand, but which 
his fame can never quite attain. 

Once more the fact is demonstrated, that 
the idea is greater than the man, and that 
in our blind worship of the man, we lose 
the power of the thought he gives. No les- 
son gan be stronger than that given in the 
disenchantment. The dis-illusion is ex- 
pressed with bitterness by many, who wor- 
shipped the shrine, not the God tokened 
within. The noble words remain. They are 
none the less noble because he who spoke 
them snarled and snapped, and magnified 
his own importance, with a fierceness in- 
creasing year by year. 

If these words seem to belong elsewhere 
than in these columns, no where else can 
they be more needed. For women do the 
most of the hero-worship of the world, and 





it is women who mourn most bitterly when 
the idol shows its feet of clay. Personality 
1s an enormous factor in life; above all in 
the lives of women. But hedged in by 
personalities, clear judgment becomes im- 
possible. Test the thought, not the thinker. 
Be sure that, if it be vital, no weakness nor 
wickedness of the thinker can blight or de- 
stroy the seed he has sown. 

It is an instinct with many women to lim- 
it observation and judgment to personal 
qualities alone, forgetting the principles on 
which all qualities rest, and from which 
they draw their life. Nothing is more need- 
ed for usall, thar a broader outlook; a just- 
er balancing of cause and effect. The Am- 
erican woman, more rapidly than any oth- 
er, is gaining power in this direction, and 
the higher education—not alone of mind, 
but soul—more and more tho portion of the 
best, gives full assurance that greater heroes 
are to come than ever the old days have 
held. Freed from the fumes of an incense 
too often hiding the real world, and making 
any breath of God’s free air chilling and 
benumbing,—there are braver words to 
come than the oracles of to-day utter. It is 
for women to remember that we glory in 

“The plume of the falcon, not the bars 

That kept him from the splendid stars,” 
and to speed thus the time when life and 
thought need no longer be two conflicting 
forces, but one will become the noble expo- 
nent, the triumphant witness, of the other. 

HELEN CAMPBELL. 
Cohasset, Mass. 
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TITLES.—A SUGGESTION. 





The discussion of the titles Miss and 
Mrs., now going on in the papers, shows a 
disposition friendly to a change in the pres- 
ent customs. The best suggestion I have 
seen is that girls, before becoming of age, 
be called Miss; after that, Lady, whether 
married or unmarried. 

Why is it not the best place to start the 
reform among Woman Suffragisis? Among 
themselves, and at their conventions, let 
them introduce women speakers as Lady Liv- 
ermore, Lady Eastman, etc. Lady is a pleas- 
ant word and has agreeable associations. Its 
use would not advertise a woman’s private 
relations any more than Mr. does those of a 
gentleman. It would cut off much gossip 
and many impertinent questions. 

How gracious would be the sound, when 
a young man or woman introduces an elder- 
ly woman as Lady! 

Let us begin the good work everywhere 
in speaking to and of iadies, in directing 
letters and in introducing speakers to pub- 
lic audiences. Mariana T. Foisom. 
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A WOMAN LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER. 


Ona recent visit to Wellfleet, Mass., I 
had the pleasure of an interview with the 
keeper of Mayo’s Beach lightbouse, Mrs. 
Sarah Atwood, née Cleverly. The enter- 
prise and energy of Cape Cod men is world 
known, and God has apparently given Cape 
Cod ‘‘women to match the men.” Of this 
I felt assured, when the lady who-e guest I 
was in Wellfleet, told me of the veteran 
soldier, who lost a hand in the war,but was 
wisely appointed by a government that does 
not forget its patriots, to take charge of the 
lighthouse facing Wellfleet harbor. I say 
wisely, for he had really three good hands 
with which to serve his country and the 
mariners,siuce his wife was a true help-meet, 
with wisdom, energy and strength to supple- 
ment his efforts and make the appointment 
safe. 

Time passed on, and his failing health 
caused the labors and duties to devolve en- 
tirely on that faithful wife, till, one day, 
the Death Angel paused at the lighthouse. 
The message reached the dying soldier: 
“The Master is come and calleth for thee.” 
And when that husband departed, the wid- 
ow continued in charge of the lighthouse, 
and has remained there ever since, doing 
faithfully all that can be required of any 
lighthouse keeper. The children still have 
a home, and the salary—small enough, to be 
sure—is yet not diminished because of the 
sex of the keeper. 

The walk to Mayo’s Beach was a warm 
one, beneath an August sun, but the cool, 
neat, pretty parlor at the lighthouse was at 
the end, and after we were well rested, we 
went over the house and into the veacon- 
tower. The latter is yet unfinished. It is 
of iron and the house of wood. Everything 
was in perfect order, neatness and taste 
being manifested everywhere. The lantern 
is a small one, somewhat like the head 
light of a locomotive, designed only to 
guide vessels into the harbor, and is there- 
fore placed so as to be seen only about five 
miles, and only in one direction. Mineral 
oil is used, which does not congeal in win- 
ter. The lighthouse is not far from church 
or schoolhouse, so that the children are not 
deprived of the educational and religious 
influences which an isolated position would 
forbid. 

For the children’s sake, as well as on the 
widow’s account, it is well that the govern- 
ment is just, as well as wise. This ener- 
getic Cape Cod woman did all the necessary 
labor, and took all the needful burden of 
care (and the cares and labors are not light, 
especially in the inclement season), at 
the same time tenderly caring for her inva- 





lid husband, till he was released from suf- 
fering. Certainly, therefore, there is no 
reason to suppose she will not continue to 
be faithful, and it 1s hoped by all the good 
people of the town, that she will hold the 
office she so ably fills, for years to come, as 
long, in fact, as she may desire to do so. 
And before she resigns her position, may 
she not only be a woman in government 
employ, but may she possess the ballot, 
which will show that the government is not 
only just in appointiag a woman to a sta- 
tion she had proved herself abundantly able 
to fill, but is a just government (in its full- 
est sense); being based upon the expressed 
“consent of all the governed!” 
Paese A, HANAFORD. 

















Nature’s Sluice-way. 


The kidneys are nature’s sluice- way to 
wash out the débrisof our constantly chang- 
ing bodies. If they do not work properly 
the trouble is felt everywhere. Then be 
wise and as soon as you see signs of disor- 
der get a package of Kidnev- Wort and take 
it faithfully. It will clean the sluice-way 
of sand, gravel or slime, and purify the 
whole system. Druggists sell it,both liquid 
and dry, and it is equally efficient in 
either form-—Jndependent. 





Get out Doors, 


The close confinement of all factory work, 
gives the operatives pallid faces, poor appe- 
tite, languid, miserable feelings, poor blood, 
inactive liver, kidneys and urinary troub- 
les, and all the physicians and medicine in 
the world cannot help them unless they get 
out of doors or use Hop Bitters, the purest 
and best remedy, especially for such cases, 
having abundance of health, sunshine and 
rosy cheeks in them. They cost buta trifle, 
See another column.—Christéan Recorder. 

SPECIAL NOTICES, 

Employment Wanted.—A_ lady who has 
bad experience in the work of a DIE1-DISPENSA- 
RY for the sick poor, wishes an engagement to take 
charge where a new Dispensary is to be organized. 
She will go West if desired, provided her travelling 


expenses can be paid, Address Mrs. M. A. Whit- 
taker, 21 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Vassar College, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 
Examinations for entrance, Sept. 14th. Catalogue 


sent on application to 
W. L. DEAN, Registrar. 














Mt. Carroll Seminary 
CARROLL CO., ILL. 


Incorporated 1852 with its Musical Conseryatory, 
has orginal features peculiarly valuable. For thor- 
ough, practical, common-sense work it acknowledges 
superior, “The Oread,”’ giving particulars sent 

ree. 


WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


UF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The thirty.second Winter Session will open on 
Fl wer fe Oct. 6, 1881, in the new college building, 
Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s Hospi- 
tal, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthop. 
dic Hospitais. Spring Course of Lectures, Practical 
Demonstrations, and Winter paaese are free (except 
for expense of material) to all matriculants of the 
year. For further information address, 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., M. D., 
North College Avenue and 21st Street, Philadelphia, 


School of Elocution & Expression 


Offers the best advantages in the epecialities of its 
department. Fall term opens Oct. 5th, 1881. Pri- 
vate pupils received after Sept. 21, 1881. 
' wey particulars address ANNIE BARIGHT, Prin- 
cipal, 
‘reeman Place, Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medi Chi 
oman's Medical College=Chicago 

The annual session commences about the first 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring 
term commences about March 1 and continues 12 
weeks. 

‘The requirements for admission, the course ofstudy 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to 
contiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson. M. D., Secretary. 





SBE airsck™ zone own town. Terms and $5 out- 
fitfree. Address H. Hatuetr & Co., Port 
land, Maine. 


ART EMBROIDERY STAMPING. 


NOT ERASIBLE. 


J.D. CLAPP, 23 Winter St. 


During repairs our accomodations have been limi- 
ted. Customers are now invited to our newly fitted 
rooms where, with increased facilities, we can fill all 
orders at short notice for Stamping, Designing, Copy- 
ing, Embroidery and Materials. 





JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.'S 


Beef, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington 8t., cor Bedford Street. 1w 


Student Note Books 


20 cts. 25 cts. 30 cts. and 35 cts. each. 





STERESCOPIC VIEWS. PHOTOGRAPHIC 
VIEWS, ETC, 


Nathaniel W. Appleton, 
7 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 


CORTICELLI 
Embroidery Silk; 


ON SPOOLS (4 Skeirs Each). 


Ladies, save time and money, and improve your 
Art Work by using these goods. 

This Embroidery Silk soid on spools is of better 
quality than that commonly sold in skeins. A 
good assortment of the popular Corticelli brand in 
tke most beautiful shades can be found at 


N. D. WHITNEY & CO’S, 27 
Corner Tremont and Winter Street, Boston. 3m 
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